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Literature. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


We went wandering down through the woodlands, 
In the autumn—Alice and T. 

How clearly before me that memory stands, 
From the old times long gone by! 


We pushed our way through the tangled wood, 
Where the birch-stems glittered white, 

Until close by the river-side we stood, 
Where the rowan-berries hung bright. 


All the brown woods were silent overhead ; 
There was never a breeze to quiver 

The birchen boughs and the rowans red, 
As they hung above the river. 


The gold mass that hung on the gray rock’s side, 
Where only the moss cou!d grow, 

And the dark-green feras dripping into the tide, 
Lived again in the stream below. 


And she twisted the berries into a crown 
For her gleaming gold-bright hair; 

And the face from the bank looked laughing down 
At the face in the water there ; 


As if one of the wood-nymphs of olden days 
Had strayed to the river side, 

To greet with her smiling and wondering gaze 
A water-sprite under the tide. 


Cold in her grave lies Alice now ; 
By the stream I stand alone; 
And one gold lock from her dead white brow 
Is the dearest thing I own. 
—_—_—-e——————— 


EDITH CLAREL. 


A STORY FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. 


CHAPTER XX.—CONTAINING MR. DENZIL’S COMMUNICATION. 
To ED. M. B. 


8ir,—As it is possible, nay probable, that you may have! 
been misled as to the character and origin of the story you 
are publishing in the very front ¢ yon magazine, and giving 
to the world with the unreserved freedom which belongs t& 
works of fiction, I beg leave, if necessary, at once to undeceive| 
you. 

The copyright of by far the greater portion of what you 
have already published belongs to me, having been composed 
sod written by my wife and myself in our private journals. 
These manuscripts have been surreptitiously obtained, and 
treacherously made use of without any permission of ours. 
Your periodical, so far as it contains such matter as I have de- 
scribed, is in the position of a (let us hope unconscious) re- 
ceiver of stolen goods. Of course, if it has been done un- 
knowingly, as far as you are concerned, I attach no blame to 
you, and can only say, that it has caused us great annoyance, 
aad we distinctly enjoin you to forbear any further promul- 
gation of our domestic annals, beyond what is already printed. 
We request, moreover, that in token of regret for the wrong 
you have done us, you will lend your aid to the recovery and 
immediate restoration of the original manuscripts from which 
the extracts, above alluded to, have been taken. 

I make these statements without proofs or substantiations 
of any kind, having instructed my solicitors to deliver this 
document only on their having taken such preliminary steps 
&s shall have been sufficient to convince you of its authenti- 
city. They will have explained to you, in part at least, the 
delinquencies of the unhappy man, by whose treachery to- 
wards us, and probably dishonest clealing with yourself, our 
private history has been thrust upon your readers, 

You have little to complain of, for a moderate degree of 
precaution in selecting your author would have protected 
your pages from the present untoward catastrophe. But your 
readers will have reasonable grounds for indignation when 
they find that a tedious introduction, through which they ma 
have waded in hopes of getting at last to the pith of the story 
only leads to a bald, abrupt conclusion, shorn of all interest 
ing particulars.—“ For the romance of our courtship, if it had 
any romance,” says a voice over my shoulder, “ all came afte! 
those frightfully absurd and disgraceful flights of folly the 
Wretch revenged himself by picking out to publish. I shall 
never be able to go back to England again, unless every copy 
of that odious magazine is bought up and burnt!” 

“Nay, darling, that would be like the Irish mob’s ven- 
geance, which burned all the notes of an unpopular bank: 
The more numbers we bought up, the more they would pub- 
lish. Any attempt of the kind would probably raise th 
reulation from five or six to fifty or sixty thousand 
once |” 

_ “ And what are all those five or six thousand readers think- 
ing of ua all this time? It is dreadful.” 

“Don’t distress yourself more than enough, my sweetest 
Most of them probably think very little of us, passing us and 
our nonsense Over as mere frivolous fiction (for the traitor b 


eal 

had the grace to re-christen us with fictitious names). “Most 
of the readers of the cagetes are oy! old bankers and Je 

pitalists, and money lenders, who skip us as unimportan 

nd revel in those brilliant and attractive essays about bul 

lion and notes, and Bank Charter Acts, which, to that parti 
ular class of readers, are light, palatable, andnutritious lite 
ure.” 

“ Nonsense, love. They would never have put us in first 

nd illustrated us with those highly -flattering woodcuts, unle 
hey meant to bait the hook of their political and finan 
xperiment with our vile literary bodies.” 

“ My dear, I am writing down every word you say, and I 
must remind = that in the Saturday Review you are accused 
of pedantic allusions and quotations trom the Latin grammar ; 
so think before you speak, for all this will go to heap coals o! 
fire on the head of the editor, who will publish it all in his 
magazine, as a sop to the ravenous ers of light litera 
ture who have beea inveigled into his financial trap by ov 


“You don’t mean seriously that you have been writing 
down all this nonsense for the public?” 

“I do, indeed, darling; I will scratch it all out, if you like. 
But the public is used to our nonsense by this time, and I am 


oy NO means sure that it will not be the best way to treat the 


matter nonsensically to the end (for I am rather afraid that 
our seriousness may make us, if possible, even more ridiculou 
han we are at present), and then the public will not know 
yhat tothink. For alter they have wondered a little how it 
could possibly happen that an author, an editor, anda pub- 
isber should all of a sudden have separately and simultane- 
ously gone mad, which will be their first and most natural 
dea on seeing this in print, some will say it is a mystification 
o cover a broken-down fiction; others will say, it is beca’ 
he magazine is coming to an end; and others still, who 
of deeper experience in lite arcana behind the scenes, wil! 
y, the editor and the novelist have ‘had words,’ and the 
poor deyil author, being ordered to wind up his long-winded 
tory in asingle number at a month’s warning, is spurring h 
insulted Pegasus to kick over the traces. But the p 
esult to us will be that the reader wil! be persuaded it is no’ 
only fiction, but fiction of a very indifferent sort, and will quit 
s and our mangled story with (not to us unprofitable) incre- 
dulity and disdain.” 
“IT don’t like to leave our readers 80,” says my _e bride. 
* Suppose some of them should have read us indulgently, and 
found some few grains of wisdom in our folly. They may 
have pardoned our nonsense, and amiably begun to take some 
light interest in us. It is true we had no hand in troubling 
hem with our destinies; but since it has so fallen out—(and 
some of them may have thought kindly of us, in spite of ou 
malevolent commentator)—we ought not to break off with 
hasty, heartless turn of the heel, or a mocking levity of man- 
ser, leaving them disappointed in their thoughts of ui 
while we are so happy. Nay, some of them might be glad to 
now how happy we are, dearest; and be curious te hea’ 
hat troubles my | trials we have passed through in those lon 


years between the last of our printed history, and the ble mF 


norning of our marriage.” 

“T always said you were a 
o still, in spite of all the Satu jew can say in your dis 
paragement. Buteven if we were to keep up our pseudo- 
nyms, and try to tell the main features of our story, how 
could we write all that into this communication to the edi- 

r; and how can we tell it without compromising some o' 
our relations at least, and making ourselves still more public 

haracters than we unfortunately are already? Besides 
many things can be told at full length with all the attending 

ircumstances, which will not bear a bald and summary, 
recital.” 

“Of course there are difficulties, dear, but let us talk it 

ver, and do our best. Come to the window, my own, and 
look at this beautiful sunset striking along the canal. All the 
solid golden palaces are mirrored in a bath of liquid fire.— 
ome, dear; your forehead is hot and feverish; we must go 
out, and find you some fresh air on the lagoon before 
inner. Then,in the evening, we will see about a decea 
recloth for the burial of our story in oblivion.” 

“ La signora, a sonato?” 

“ Yes, Gaetana, I rang for the gondola.” 

“The signori will not require two oars?” 

“No, one will do; is Zorzi thére ?” 

“ Yes, Zorzi is there—but my Zulian would like to go.” 

“ But Zalian is cooking the dinner ?” 

“ Si, signora; but he has put the dinner in full career. And 
Zorzi, can cook nicely, though he is only a gondolier ; and i 
would do my Zulian good, ior he has a headache, and he lo 

o row your excellencies.” 

“ Very well, Gaetana, then—tell your Zulian to be quick! 
And you can come with us too if that is what your wistful 
lingering means.” 

“Grazia tanta, cara signora, tanta tant !” 

“What, are you writing still? Here is your hat, and m 

hawle and fan.—Come, dear! Zulian is in the boat.” 

“ One moment, darling |—Now I'm ready.” 


girl, my pet, and I thin’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
“ Edith, my pet, we shall get no forwarder by only talking 
bout it. It must be done; so I have taken to pen and ink. 
We have talked it over quiet sufficiently on the lagoon and 
lat dinner, besides all this last long discussion over our coffee 
on the moonlit balcony. Come, we must wien I get to work. 
If we had written all we have talked, we should have had 
quantity of material that, with a good deal of cutting out and 
few additions, would have done. Now, then, that 1 have 
my own good and wise little wife at my elbow to help me 
with her five sharp little wits—yes ! just one, sweet d 
now I feel ready to face all the critics in the world. No, dear, 
lyou murn’t look over the page while I am writing. You 
must mind your work, aod help me only with suggestions 
mow, but you shall look over it all, and correct it when it 
one.” 
“ What, are we to tell our story, then, in a galloping sum- 
mary? Indeed, I cannot have that done. There is no way 
e could put it that would not be quite intolerable. I never 
hould be able to look anybody in the face again.” 
“T thought you wished to part friends with your readers. 
A wr many people know a good deal of our story already, 
D taoe. 
n 


Ztaee it all, and yet you dare look, me in the Am! 
obody ?” 
“You are not any-body! You know me very nearly 


well as I know myself.” 
“ And do I like you any the worse, sweet, for knowing you 
better ?” 
“No, my own,I hope not. But, then, you have yoursel: 
one full your share of the foolish things in our story, and 
lyou never are ashamed of anything. You seem to have no 
nse of the difference between public and private. I suppose 
men with a literary turn never have it, or, at least, succeed in 


ring it. I never yet have been able to how, 


PEE AT ITE OP ae 

er those wicked men had contrived by their schemés to 
bring about a great quarrel—when we were going about with 
gnawing adders at our hearts, and meeting each other with 
indifference of manner among those glittering crowds 
whom it is the fashion to call thoughtless—though they, too 
imay many ofthem have carried broken hearts under their 
mooth white waistcoats and glacé bodices—I nevcr yet have 
been able to understand how you could bring yourself to 
publish the whole of your despair (to be had of all booksellers) 
D that pretty, hot-pressed volume of gasping and shudderiag 


“ Which you cried over, Madam, though you are pleased to 
peak lightly of it now! Is not the copy you bought with 

palpitations thinking the bookseller was sure too see ata 
glance that you were the original Irene—is not your original 
copy copiously annotated with marginal blisters?” 

“ Of course, I cried over it, and I thought ‘ What a stran 
mixture of base conduct and noble thoughts!—(for then [ still 
believed you faithless and guilty)—what a strange combination 
of tender sensitiveness of feeling with a callous indifference that 
can throw his heart open for any sort of coarse criticism? 
And now, I believe, if it was not for my distress at the idea of 
t, you would not have cared twopence if that monster had 

one on ripping up all the secret records of our wretchedoess 

grimly pondering like a cold-blooded fiend, to select choice 
hreds and tatters of our torn heartstrings for a saleable com- 
modity. It makes me angry to think of him, and still to re- 
member that you should have been so much blinded by your 
own generous simplicity as to have once trusted him and loved 
him.” 


“ Poor fellow, he is like the rest of us, a mixture of good and 
bad, only, unfortunately for him, the bad has got the better of 
he good. You used to like him too! Ab, pet, you shake 
your head, but it must be true, for it isin print. At any rate, 
J owe him one great debt of gratitude.” 

“ And what, pray, may that be?” 

“ He did me the eminent kindness of introducing me to my 
present wife, and I hope that claim is inexhaustible. Besides 

hich, considering the unscrupulous manner in which he got 

hold of the manuscripts and turned them to account, I don’t 
hink he has edited them quite so dishonestly or malevolently 

we might have calculated on. He has, at least, not gar- 
bled our text with insertions of his own, and has even shown 
ome little tact in his selections. Of course, he could not get rid 
of the sneering tone in his own comments; but he seems to have 
made a judicious effort to suppress it as far as he could; and 
here and there he has given us a good word.” 

“ He had sufficient knowledge of the world to reflect that 
he marketableness of his stolen commodity depended on his 
eaders taking an intercst inus, I fear I nevershall be ableto 
hink ofhim with any sort of charity. He seems to me as selfish, 

, and cold-blooded a knave as ever lived. He made a 
catspaw of my unfortunate cousin to set me against you, and 
ed him into plottings and double dealings, the disgrace of 
hose discovery I think, more than anything, drove him to 
Rome—which seems to be now-a-days the Botany Bay of 
comfited cl men.” 
“T have less pity for your unfortunate cousin than for my 
friend. He took so kindly to the office of a spy and an 
informer, and with such a smooth-faced sanctimony, too, giv- 
D = pious advice against me after his search for evidence 
n slippery places had led him into the very pitfall of shame, 
hither he was tracking me on a false scent.” 

“ But he did not know it was a false scent, at least not at 
first, and the other did, and coolly played out his game between 
ns all, giving you false counsel, making me false professions, and 

hrowing false evidence and temptation in my cousin’s way. If 

had not been for his treacherous intervention we should have 
come to an explanation, and have been saved all those years of 
wretchedness. Then when my cousin had cleared up Pouchett’s 
peculations, and got the estate into a more promising con- 
dition, how the traitor’s flattering attentions to me revived, 
nd how opportunely they fell off again after poor mamma's 
death, and entirely ce when my father married the 
young dowager; and how suddenly they blazed out into a 
we ee once more when you contrived to be killed in 
he Crimea, and he knew you had left me everything in your 
will, What an improbable coincidence it was, that you should 
meet with another victim of that wretched woman whose 
ickedness was the pivot ofall the underpiot. There must be 
ome strange fascination about her. Even you took an interest 
n her pretended grief. She certainly was beautiful; and I 
never saw anything more terrible than the storm of rage, and 
corn, and despair, sweeping through that desolate ruin of a 
woman.” 

“ Her first grief, no doubt, was partly pretended, and did 
not interest me much, luckily. That was a mixture of fin- 

acial difficulty with jealousy of Koyvett, and a speculation 
for turning me into pecuniary profit, with revenge of her 
pique. I relieved her necessities, and got myself into trouble 
by the ill-bestowed charity ofa few ten-pound notes. Her 
ubsequent advances were partly from a curiously perverted 
ense of obligation, but their philosophical reception aroused 
he indignation of her mortified vanity.” 

“You did wrong to run the risk of temptation by mixing 

yourself up with such disgraceful people and their doings. 
And you have been punished for your rashness.” 
“IT knew I wasin no danger. My morality was not of so 
vere and rigid a sort as to prevent me from being kind to the 
mistress of my friend when she seemed to be in sickness and 
distress. And that loose code of morality which men call 
honour (and which is of too coarse a texture for the delicate 
intelligence and pure sentiment of ladies ever thoroughly to 

ppreciate) was quite sufficient for my safety, independent of 

{ that violent passion for you, my sweet. Nay, 1 may con- 
ess, that all the romantic fidelity to. you, for which you have 
iven me credit—though doubtless as inexhaustible reserve of 
mmunition—was never brought to play. My simple sense of 
onourable dealing with my friead ia his absence was the 

only ram thrown up against the syren’s zigzags.” 

“Why Rhoald you insult women with the supposition that 
e do not understand what you mean by honour? What 

human sentiment is there we cannot appreciate as well as 


pn ?” 

“ You understand our sense of honou: as people understand 
foreign lan, Or, to use a better insiaace, you under- 
nd and appreciate it as we men ate able to appreciate in 
ome degree your female sense of modesty. You will agree 
ith me, pet, that we are not so minute critics in that essen- 
ly feminine code as you are yourselves, At least, it is a 
common remark among you, that we men are lamenta- 

bly obtuse in perceiving the absence, or properly valuing the 
presence, of this mysterious attribute in the women we do ad- 
mire, and in those whom it is confidently asserte i by influen- 
ial bodies of maiden aunts we ought toadmire. Indeed, now 
I think of it, Lady Theresa, wnen she had been amiably tell- 
me what a ry - clever, high-spirited creature you - 

ere, added, in a confidential parenthesis, that ‘there was, 

- Ds, &—ha—something a shade too decided—hm—in so 
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young @ creature—but, a—hm—foreign education—and no 
oubt it would wear off, or tone down, with a little more 


THE ALBION. 


reserve, lg ge knee deep into your favourite bed of p 
udices in bloom, where he tramples about shouting you 
=r society—hm. Didn’t I think so?” ‘No, I did not ;@Cbristian name at the top of his voice, till you come out ix 
1 liked your manner very much,’ not possessing that delicate figreat indignation at the head of all your household to orde 

discrimination, &c.” him off, the u ises; upon which he says, with the mo 
“ You are talking nonsense, dear; and as to your male free-Mam iable smile in the world, ‘I’m so glad to find you at home, 
masonry of honour, your friend believed you had betrayed @l've long had a great desire to make your acquaintance, 
him, nevertheless. You have told me of the stormy interview Now pray don’t be annoyed, I am Dick Braby. This is 
when he came back to town.” way I have. John, Thomas, William, ah! let my horse stand 
“ Yes, but Ae was unfortunately rather deficient in that very ‘ 
sense of honour which would, if he had possessed it, have led—jblown. And now, madam, let me conduct you into the 
him to trust in mine, even with all Sapin’s cumulative evi-ffhouse ; it must be near luncheon time.’ So having turned the 
dence against me. And Sapin no doubt put his facts very in whole establishment of your privacy inside out and upside 
eniously together, both for him and Ambrose; for my faith-9down, he makes himself perfectly at home, and amuses’ 
ul valet seems to have been in the pay of both. \ imsel 
me a considerable check changed the day before the wickedftions.” 
woman came in her smart brougham lined with blue satin, tof “A thoroughly case-hardened impudence is no doubt bh 
bewail her desertion and destitution, which she eloqueatly@{pincipal virtue, but he has great readiness and ingenuity. 
detailed at great length, not without copious application of And what a spirit and stir there is in him! Why the very 
Valenciennes-fringed cambric to her eyes. He had to changeffnight of his arrival, he got up some charaues; and the next 
another check the day after. Sapin had, moreover, the pickf@jwhen he had tested his performers, he contrived that skeleton 
of an abundance of bighly-scented and rather negligently—/play which did ali the mischief. The plot had a good deal o! 
spelled notes, which, thinking no evil, I threw into the waste—jmerit in itself; but his cunuing management, by which the 
paper basket. Some of them were ofa deeply romantic com tors themselves were kept in the dark as to the underplot 
plexion, and began, ‘ Best and kindest of friends.’ He for-@till it gradually developed in the hands of unconscious agents 
warded a judicious selection of them to Ambrose. Meanwhile, Mspeaking extempore, led and misled by hints off and on the 
I was busy in London with the preparation of the settlements ™ptage, was a masterpiece of dexterity and of the accurate mea- 
and writing my own darling a profusion of those ardent lovefsure he had taken ot his dramatis persona. He did Marma- 
letters which were soon to come to such an untimely end ;§jduke the honour of selecting him as th- most opaque me- 
while you at home were going through a course of municipalfidium, under the show of taking the principal hero's part, to 
civilities to the magnates of Huddleport after the election.@turn out the butt of the piece. And that apparently by my 
What fun that election was! It is almost a pity Knyvett was@§wilfully diverging from the original scheme propounded in 
not allowed to go on for a number or two more; it is just thefthe green-room, on which understanding Marmaduke had 








balf-an-hour, William, before his feed; you see he’s ratherfijreamy summer months. Looki 
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late, my pet, and the moon is se¢ing over the Rialto. 


To be concluded next 





GROTTA FERRATA. 


In the whole neighbourhood of Rome there is no spot mor 
nteresting to the artist or the lover of saintly lore than the 
monastery of Grotta Ferrata, situated on the confines of the 

eat chesnut forest where I have whiled away the delicious, 
down from our mountain 
eyrie, there stands the huge pile, majestically crowning the 

mumit of the low fertile hills which abut on the dreary, burnt. 
up Campagna, now deepening into the brown and 
hades ofautumn. The path from my home descends 


He had gotf{timself with building up the ruins after his own inven-Mromantic woods of magnificent trees, old enough, to all appear. 


nce, to have been cotemporaries of Amitor and Numitor, the 
early kings of ancient Alba ;—grand old chesnuts fli 
ound most delicious shade and freshness, even under the 
an’s most fervid rays. After a time this woodland track of 
ylvan beauty opens on the Roman road, skirting the pleasant 
neyards now mantling with luxuriant leaves, under which 
e already purpling bunches of the rich frnit peep out. The 
ongs of the Contadini, in a kind of rustic chorus sung in 
ome floating through the air, as they labour in the olive groves 
which border the sunny side ofthe valleys. The peach, the 
pple-trees, and the figs, bow down with the weight of 
blushing, bursting fruit, and tall flowers spring up in the 
hedge-rows and between the vines, giving a pleasant 
sone passes. No wonder the ancient Romans loved the 
Arcadian beauty of the Alban hills, “ where breathes the 
eshness of the main.” Riding along on my trusty mountain 
pony, I have often found myself in an uncontrollable fit of 





sort of thing he would have described to a turn; and he sawffvolunteered to select his part. You saw how he lost his tem 
all the ins and outs of it.” per and heard what boorish language he uttered in the green 


“ Yes, that would have been all very well; but you must 
remember that before the election, he would have come upon 
the use I made of my secret passages, and the pale lady’s appa- 
rition to stop the duel between you and Mr, Tremaddock, 


om, and my reply; and you saw how Braby took u 
ide and whispered to us, and made us perform a plausible 


h »w of reconciliation for your benefit; though you were fa 


o sharp to be taken in. But up in the high turret chamber 


which I think would very ee | never have taken place,—jwhere we adjourned (after che ladies pretended to be gone to 


even if I had not nearly frighten 
of the passage. But he actually tumbled down with terror 
and shut his eyes at the sight of me; and when I had disap- 
peared by one of my secret doors, I still heard his teeth chat- 
tering . 


him to death at the cornerfiibed) to see if the quarrel could not be ended in smoke, Braby 
came out as a practical Solon on modern duelling. He ex- 
plained to Tremaddock that his conduct had been quite in- 


lerable, and that he had nv course but to beg my pardon in 


© 1 imitated the smothered cry of a child, and saidfjyour presence, and to beg yours besides. He assured me that) 


in my most sepulchral tone through the wainscot, “ Begonefduels were in ve 
him, I should be hanged, or at best transported for fourteen’ 
ears. 


this night, or death comes here for you in the morning! 

was charmingly successful with him. But then the western 
people are superstitious, and the pale lady’s fame is firmly es 
tablished in the neighbourhood. As for you, obstinate sceptic 
though I had told you the stury before putting you into the 
tapestried chamber, you were quite intractable. 
startled you with my murdered infant’s cry, and you turned 
your head round from your writing and saw me, you got up 
politely and looked at me. That frightened me dreadfully, 
and if my proper countenance had not been a grim and scared 
one, I should not have been able to keep it. 


you coolly replied, ‘You pretend to be a spirit? 
my head. ‘ Without a body? Another bow. ‘My door 
locked, and, therefore it is a mystery to me how you got in 
my room, as much as that you should have ventured here 
this time of night at all.’ Here the ghost trembled a good 
deal. ‘ But in the first place you have a body, for I see the 
shadow of it trembling on the tapestry. In the second plac 


At last I said if 
‘ Bring not more blood upon our tainted hearth!’ to whichipe 
I bowed 


Fists or any other weapons would satisfy me.’ 
dock ane in rather a pompous way, ‘ That it was not a boy’s 
quabble.’ ” 


bad odour with the law, and that if I sho 


“ This d to 





Tremaddock to persevere 


in being sulky and refractory; but I said I would take care 
not to kill him, for | was perfectly master of my weapon, and 
When I would break his right shoulder-bone. ‘ But he might shoo 
ne!’ *That would cause me no legal inconvenience.’ Tre 
maddock winced a little at the certainty with which I talked 
f his right shoulder; but declined to hear or see reason: 


ord Charles said it was very absurd the law shouldn't le 
llows who quarrelled, fight it out, and he suggested an ap- 
to fists. ‘Should I be satistied to abide by the result o 
ts, and demand no further reparation if worsted? Tre- 
ddock was unfortunately two stone heavier.’ at said 
remad 


“ Well, my lad,” said Braby, “ you see you are challenged, 
ad, as you will not make an apology (as I have recommended 


you spoke first, which ghosts are said, on the best authority Myou), your next privilege is the choice of weapons and an early 


to avoid.’ 
walnut press. : 
The ghost disappeared ; and you rushing forward, quite con- 
vinced that you would find a corporeal reality in the press 
came upon nothing but your own paletots and plaids, and a 


By this time the apparition was very near th 


he face. He took 
flinging out of the room when Braby said, “ stop a bit, who’ 


hour for mortal combat to-morrow morning—for we can’t sit 
‘And in the third place you are Hadith ///@up all night.” 


“ Pistols at six,” gasped Marmaduke, looking very black in) 


candle, threw away his cigar, and w 


sulphureous smell which | had prepared by burning severalffyour second ?” 


kitchen matches in the secret passage before 7 entrance, 
that the fumes came in with me. 1 admired the calm spirit 
of investigation which led you to tap the back of the pre 
with your knuckles; but as I was leaning breathless against 
the secret door, of course it did not sound so hollow as i 
might otherwise have done.” 

“Well!” 

“ Well, then you were puzzled. And you went and looked) 
at the picture, and examined the lock of your door, and 


thought whether after all it was not a ghost, and looked atf¥daylight,” 


your pistols, and thought whether you would be shot nex 
morning, and wrote a curious little treatise on whether 

host might be expected to throw a shadow, in the Biu 
Boor, and went to bed and slept very little.” 

“ Well!” 

“Well? indeed! Just think what a nice story Mr. Knyvett 
would have made of that in his next number, with all hi 
sneering comments.” 

‘* He could only have get it from our own writing, for hi 
never heard a word of it from any other source. But h 


nothing else for it—so 


He cast his eyes round the room, and then on Braby, say 


ing “I see no alternative but to ask you to do me that fa- 
‘our !” 


“Remember I have said, and say yum cause is bad. I 
hould only accept under protest, so if you happen to mak 
oo good a shot it will ge very hard with you! Still I 

1 right—I will be your second.” Tre- 
paddock thanked him, but not very cordially. 

“1s my opinion that young man will see reason better b 
id Braby, when he was gone. “He looked as if 
entence of death was being passed upon him when we cam 
o the settling point.” 

Next morning we were none of us any earlier than usu 


ior Braby's confidential man, who, to avoid alarming the 
household, was charged to call us all at half- 
being commanded at that hour to see if Mr. 
was stirring, reported that that — had started 
hour befure to reach Huddleport 


t five, on 
remaddoc 


time for the six o'clock 
in. 
And how coolly Lady Theresa read a note from her son next! 


would have made a good scene of the quarrel over Braby’smmorning at breakfast, begging to be excused for his abrupt 
rivate theatricals. Braby meant to set us by the ears, and—disappearance—an express had come for him in the night. 
aid the plot of his little extempore play accordingly. He hadjMHe had been called away on important electioneering busi 


brought young Lord Charles over from Madderstock to 
whether anything was to be done for him with the heiress o 
Caercombe or the borough of Huddleport. Braby is a cleve 


ness. And she too and Maud, she was sorry to say, would 
have to make their departure to day. Sir Marmaduke w 
not quite so well. And away trundied the Tremaddocks, 


fellow and a knowing hand. In the county he is a hanger-ouf¥with black heart-burnings and rage, and vexation under thei 


of the Marquis; but in England at large he has an indepen 
dent reputation as a diner-out and country house enlivener. 
His wit is warranted to be understood by country gentlemen 
end is just admissible in fashionable drawing-rooms. Wha‘ 
funny speeches he made afterwards at the Huddleport elec 
tion. Knyvett hasn't introduced Braby yet.” 

“No. r. Braby and Lord Charles arrived—don’t you re- 
mimber? We saw them coming up the drive in th 
cart with the riding party who had picked tuem up on the 
road—that morning after—” 

“ After the terrible conversation! Yes, darling, I remem- 
ber. And how merrily you talked and laughed at luncheon. 
as if nothing bad happened. You sat next to Braby and too 
up his rattling nonsense in @ way that surprised me. Braby 
saw how the |and lay between me and Tremaddock, and n 
doubt made up his mind that a quarrel between us would be 
his beat way «{ breaking ground for Lord Charles.” 

“| think you give him cre it for more malice aforethought 
than enough. 1: is true he has an affectation of bluntness, 
and a little overdoes the character of a roystering blade. Bu 
it seem to me his system is to stir everything about roughly ; 
and -ee what comes of it. He has none of that sensitive de- 
lieacy which picks its way cautiously up to acquaintance by 
beaten tracks, going a long way round rather than climb ove: 
a locked vate, and tarning back meekly to wait for anothe 
opportunity, when » discouraging answer comes to the fron 
door bell. His system is to disregard all acknowledged ap- 
proacues. He rides up across country, never looks wheth 
the gate ot affability is locked or not. He blows the horn o 
impudence, and taking a fly leap over the thorny hedge o 


miles and kisses and civil speeches and cordial invitations to 
he Grange; and with all the old lady’s caps and the 
young lady’s bonnets lightly stowed away in shiny black 
boxes. 
And then Braby saw there was nothing to be done, and took! 
ord Charles away to Huddleport, and primed his lordship 
ith that brilliant leeture on the harmonies of colour for the 


dog HHuddleport Institute, which did not understand the science, 


nd missed the covert political allusions ; though, todo Brab' 
nd the independent ti ustice, Lord Charles muddled 
his points a good deal in the delivery. But the independen 
heered lustily at the end, on the gratifying fact that “ 
ion of the noble house of Madderstock had come amongst 
hem,” being properly mentioned to them by the mayor who 
presided. And Braby took the opportunity of thanking “ the 
worsbipful mayor, forthe kind manner in which he had presid 
ed,” to gather up and let off his unexploded fire works, and sen 
} the company away in fits of laughter, which took the ei 
of their dreary hour out of their mouths. And Sir Trymle 
did die in spite of all his nine lives and all his time-serving 
political shifts; and his soul and body paired off on the gre 
division of which death is the teller, whose lobby is the grave 
Huddieport was in the market. A deputation of some of the 
ill-used Tory party, who had a pleasing recollection of the 
1,400 spent on the purity principle, came over to Caercombe 
o “solicit their res , Mr. Clarel, to allo 
himself to be put in nomination.” And we over-persuaded 
him and fought his battle, and got him elected in spite o 
himself and Tremaddock, and Braby, and Mr. Hotblast, the 
professional radicai patriot, into the bargain. It is 





nthusi exclaiming— 
’Tis a goodly sight to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land, 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree, 
What goodly prospects o’er the hills expand. 


n one side are the rocky hills of old Tusculum, heavy with 
dark woods ; before, in the far distance, Rome—tbe Eternal— 
eclining like an eastern beauty on her majestic hills, backed by 
he blue mountains of the Romagna; to the left, bosomed in 

rests, repose the placid waters of the Alban Lake. In the 
centre of this fertile district, so abounding in classic associa. 
tions, Grotta Ferrata is situated. 

Quite away from the little groupe of sunny-looking houses 
lorming the village, away to the left, under the umbrageous 
lhadow of ae ee sycamores and venerable plane 

es, uprise the turrets of the vast castle: monastery, surround- 
ed by a moat, and flanked by solid towers, as imposing a 
mediseval structure—with its machicolated battlements, and 
castellations, and mullioned walls—as ever frowned down 
over a verdant land. To be sure it looks no more like a mon- 

tery than “I to Hercules;” on the contrary, its aspect 
breathes the very spirit of the fierce feudal ages. One expects 
o see the mailed retainers and helmed warders peeping over 
he turretted breast-works, to hear the men-at-arms 

he shrill bugle to warn the garrison that a foe approaches, 

nd to see the flaunting pennon of the Rovere, the feudal lords 

f the fortress, waving from the battlements, together with all 

signs, shows, and modes,” befitting the “ pomp and circum. 

nce” of war. But those grand machicolated walls are 
desolate ; the solidly-arched gateway stands widely open; in- 
tead of armed knights and poursuivants, a pale, black-habited 
monk looks timidly out of an upper window; the lonely gras 
grown court, flanked by castellated towers, flinging ominous 
hadows across the verdant lawns, is silent as the grave, save 
for the murmuring of the graceful fountain in the centre, drip 
ping down silvery streamlets from a sculptured cup into s 
ge basin beneath : court after court opens out within the 
walls, some bordered by pillared colonnades ; others, dark, and 
dreary, as leading down to deep dungeons 
Where the chain’d captive sighs for death, 
but all castellated, and warlike in aspect; all impressed with 
martial defiant look, suggesting far other days, and my | 

_ poor Basilian monks that steal about Jook strangely out 
piace. 

The church, standing on one side of a spacious columned 
cortile, looks at first sight like some great hall or vestibule, 
f ed for the barons to assemble when they keep their 

ate; bu! one is reminded of its sacred use by the words 

Domus Dominus” inserted over the door, and a certain fs 
grant ecclesiastical perfume of incense and flowers, heavy with 
the prayers of faithful worshippers, that comes fi 

hrough the portal. The interior, although modern, is solema 

nd impressive, evidently “ a crown of rejoicing” to the 
monks, who constantly hover about and keep everything in 4 
e of the most apostolic order. A cardinal, whose carriage 
aited at the door, was kneeling before the altar, surrounded 
by vx + -—_gpeeas his large scarlet hat lying on the pavement 
beside him. 

Through an open door I unconsciously passed into the mor- 
uary chapel, of modern gothic archite ture. I started back 
on seeing a bier strewn with flowers, the offerings of some 
poor Contadini, who gave their all in those blooming flowers, 
o deck what lay beneath. The bier was spread with the usual 
covering of black edged with gold, the skull and cross-bones 
laring tearfully out on the dark cloth. I was so taken aback, 
hat for an instant I had not courage to advance; the sight of 
death is ever to me peculiarly awful. When I eaieed a 
il saw stretched on the bier a lovely infant, pale and as 
whitest roses under the trembling moonbeams. It had died 
n peace, for not a look of suffering lingered on the small fes 
ures, the delicate eyes were closed, the curling, golden hait 
ested on its faded cheeks, fiowers were catwined » round the 

mall head, and strewed over the fragile form, all shrouded in 
purest white. The little hands were crossed on the chest, 

nd tied together with a blue knot of ribbon, and among the 
fingers a red pomegranate flower, so red and beaming, wat 

D , closely clasped in the pallid fingers. 

I had heard of the famous chapel dedicated to San Nilo, bat 
being lamentably ignorant of his history, I begged one of the 
monks, & most pleasing and gentlemanly man, to relate it. I 
have often observed there is nothing more gratifying to monks 
han asking them questions and minute details about theif 

on saints ; it touches their local vanity like magic, and de- 
ights them, good, simple souls, as much as the praise of her 
beauty does a lovely woman. On the present occasion it 
even so; with a benignant, gratified smile, the monk 


“St. Nilo,” said he, in Italian, “was a Greek of Calabris, 
bora near Tarentum, one of those cities of southern Italy 
here so much that is and Grecian still lingers. Our 
int, availing himself of the liberty granted by the Greek 
burch, united himself to an excellent woman, una santissime 
omna,— ey together, by their lives, selling an example of 
the holy and faithful discharge of all domestic virtues. But, 
it seems to me, Signora, noi altri are better off single, after 
,—for, after living a few years in great happiness and peace, 
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his beloved wife was taken to Paradise, and sad and melan- 
choly San Nilo mourned her loss. Despair, solitude, and grief 


jed him to take refuge in the unruffied harbour of a monas-ff 


tery, he became a monk of the Grecian order of San Basilio 
the holy founder of monasticism in the East. He took the 
yows at the convent of Rossana, where he’ lived long in the 
odour of sanctity, and was at last so respected for his grea 
giudizio, learning, and goodness, as to be placed at the head o 
the community. There he remained until the incursions o 
tbe Saracens driving him from eastern to western Italy, he fled 
to the famous Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino, ne 
Capua. But, alas! here fresh troubles awaited the Santo uomo, 
for the princess who ruled that district, Aloare by name, who 
was a wicked woman, sent for the saint, whose sanctity had 
made his name famous far and wide, and being troubled in 
her conscience by reason of a crime she had committed, con 
fessed her sins to him, demanding absolution. But the blessed 
saint replied that, unless she was ready to make restitution to 
the family she had injured, and to deliver over her own son! 
to them in place of the one she had caused to be murdered, 
for them to deal with as they saw fit, he would not absolve 
ber, but rather would publicly denounce her as an unshriven 
and unrepentant sinner. The guilty mother could not resolve 
on the sacrifice of her son, nor could she prevail against the 
stern rectitude of the priest, although she offered him a large 
sum of money in order to induce him to wipe away the crime 
which weighed so heavily on her conscience, by the blessed] 
words of pardon and absolution. San Nilo indignantly flung 
the money she offered him on the ground, and departed, 
continued the monk, “ ringra-giando Iddis che non era capace| 
di un tal peceato.” . 

“ Being no longer safe in those countries where the wicked 
Aloare ruled, he turned towards Rome, and seeking the soli- 
tude of the Aventine mount, secluded bimself within the 
Charch of San Alessio.—that humble servant of God, et devo 
tissimo Santo, whose life of self-sacrifice and fortitude (living 
yoluntarily as a beggar in rags, hid within his father’s palace) 
make him of all other saints gentle and benignant towards 
those whose sorrows lead them to love solitude and contem- 

lation. 

n Rome was at this time distracted with revolutions and 
warfare. Otho IIT, Emperor of the West, suddenly leading 


an army into Italy, deposed the pope, John XVL., and placed 


a relation of his own in the papal chair. Murders and horri- 
ble excesses were the consequences of this violence, which 
San Nilo heard of in his retreat on the Aventine, with infinite 

n, for the deposed pope, a Greek by birth, was his valued 
riend. The new pope and his patron, Otho, wished, how 
ever, to conciliate the favour of our saint, for he was held,” 
continued the monk, “at Rome as elsewhere, come un uomo 
veramente Santo, eé inspirato da Dio.” But he would not listen 
to overtures from the wicked Emperor, any more than to the 
prayers and threats of the princess Aloare, so being no longer 
safe in Rome, he shook off the dust from his feet and went to 
Gaeta. Otho afterwards, touched by remorse for the evil h 
had done, undertook a pilgrimage to the miraculous shrine o! 
the glorious Archangel Michael, at Monte Galgano, desiring 
in his way to obtain a meeting with the Saint. 

“Atthe sight of the venerable monk the Emperor fell on 
his knees, and entreated his prayers and intercessions, promis 
ing to erect a splendid church where stood the lowly oratory 
in which he and his companions then dwelt. But St. Nilo, 
constant to his priociples, firmly refused all these offers, to 
gether with the Emperor’s flattering blandishments. ‘ These 
monks, my brethren,’ replied he, ‘ who dwell around, 
truly citizens of heaven, who here below live in tents 
strangers and pilgrims upon earth.’ Otho then entered thei: 
oratory, and, after praying there, was led by St. Nilo to his own 
cell. Here he pressed him again to accept a plot of ground! 
anywhere within his dominions, promising richly to endow it. 
But our saint thankicg Sua Maesta, answered that, ‘If his 
brethren were truly monks, the Divine Master would not for 
sake them.’ Thenthe Emperor, who had even knelt to the 
saint, rose up, and begged him.at least to ask any boon o 
favour for himself he might desire. Our blessed saint, touched 
by his importunity, laying his hand on the Emperor's breast 
replied :— Ail 1 ask of you is, that you will save your own 
guilty soul: though a mighty Emperor, you must die and 
give an account of your actions to God like other men.’ After| 
this interview Otho returned to Rome, where, the people rising} 

inst him, he was ignominiously driven out, and died soon 
ther, while our saint removed from Gaeta and founded thi: 
monastery near Frascati, where he lived in great peace witb 
his friend San Bartolomeo, saying every day mass in th 
Greek tongue, a custom we religiously continue until this day.” 
“Come, now, Signora Mia,” continued the monk, “ and look 
at the frescoes with which Dominichino decorated the chapel 
dedicated to our saint, and his disciple the holy Bartolomeo.” 

On the walls of this chapel Dominichino has transmitted 
posterity the records of St. Nilus’s life, in a series of the nobles 
frescoes this great master of the Eclectic school ever executed! 
None of his works at Rome are more pertectly preserved o 
more brilliantly coloured. The good Basilian monks, with 
reason, esteem them the glory of the church,—a shrine before 
which all creeds must bow in a traly catholic worship of im- 
mortal Art. 

“Dominichino” our loquacious and intelligent monk wen 
on to inform us, “was in his twenty-ninth year when he 
painted the chapel, and was driven out from Rome by reason 
of acrime he had committed—‘ un delitte per una certa donna 
(women being always at the bottom of every mischief). This 
‘ladye of his love’ accompanied him, it seems, when he fled 
from justice and from Rome, dwelling at Frascati close by, 
while he himself invoked the protection of his patrons, the 
Farnese, who granted him an asylum within the citadel o 
the monastery of Grotta Ferrata, included in the diocese of 
Cardinal Odoardo Farnese.” 

During his exile among the Basilian monks, which con- 
tinued some time, Dominichino was employed by the Cardin 
to _ this chapel. 

hese frescoes are evidently the work of a conscientious 
young painter, from the faithful portraiture and identify of 
nature visible in them, before an acquaintance with other 
schools and masters had rendered his style conventional. * * 

The cupola and the architraves are ornamented with some 
exquisite vignettes, finished with the care and precision 0! 
Miniatures—San Cecilia, San Monica, San Agnese, &c.; while’ 
below, on the spandrils of the arch, float four charming angels, 
of quite celestial beauty, bearing holy water, incense, the as- 
perge, and the cross. No “ Loves” of Albano, in his happi- 
ést Inspirations, ever exceeded them in refined and classic 
elegance. Dominichino’s isolated heads, and figures of ange’ 
or cherubims, are always beautiful. He is invariably more 
successful in grouping angels, whose flowing lines and 
draperies form, so to say, a bouquet of connected lines in 


compact order of form, than in arran numerous figu 

collected to pourtray an malar event or action. Other 

scenes from the Life of St. Nilo decorate this most nteresting} 
such unspeakable grace and propriety of ar 


rangement are observable, both in the minutest as well as the 
principal details. Grand whole-length figures of celebrated 

ints of the Greek Church, painted by the same master-hand 
are ranged around the chapel under the cornice—solemn and 
venerable forms—the very Genii loci, that seemed to loom 
down with reproachful glances on us sinners beneath. 

The extreme beauty and finish of the compositions, the 
propriety of the subjects, and the general historic interest o' 
the chapel, have led me into greater length than I intended. 
Perhaps I valued these brilliant frescoes the more intensely 
seeing them, as I did, isolated from all other works of Art 

mid the verdant recesses of the Alban vall 
I thanked the courteous Basilian monk for the explanations 
he had afforded, and returned into the church, where were 
embled a whole bevy of rebellious little urchins, gathered 
from the os paése, busy repeating the “ dottrina,” 
kind of catechism or litany, to another monk who stood ne 
he altar, habited in the black tunic and cow! of his order 
he tunic fastened by a girdle of knotted cord; he recited the 
first sentences, to which the children loudly responded, here 
and there a little voice stammering on after the others had 
ended, for want of promptitude; the child was duly rebuked. 
nce, when the little chorus sounded intolerably loud and 
shrill, the benevolent looking monk significantly pointed to 
be mortuary chapel beyond, where lay the flower-strewn 
dead, a hint not lost on the children, whose voices melted 
down to an almost reverential whisper as they glanced to 
where the little corpse lay. 

I remounted my pony and retraced my way through the 

orest, where the shades of evening had already gathered. 
FLORENTIA. 


WHIST, ITS LAWS AND LENGTH. 

Whist, the best and most amusing of domestic games, and 
with one exception the most intellectual, promises to be in 
force this winter. The dear Mrs. Sarah Battle, of Elia’s Es- 

ys, whose toast was “A clear fire, a clean hearth, and th 
igour of the game,” must have been often distressed by the 

want of an authoritative code of laws for whist. Successive 
mprovements have rendered Hoyle obsolete, and individus 
writers on the game have been deficient in the prestige neces 

'y to command allegiance to their respective codes. The result 

has been that different whist-rooms recognize various auth 
ities, and that club committees, when appealed to by players| 
o decide knotty points, have keenly felt the want of a stan- 
ard text-book. This want is now supplied. A code of laws 
for whist was drawn up by a Committee of the Arlington! 
Jub, which may share with the Portland the honour of being 
he highest whist club in the kingdom. Mr. Clay, M. P. for 
Hull, one of our finest whist-players, was chairman of the 
committee, which inciuded Mr. G. Bentinck, M.P., Mr. Bushe, 
ir. C. Greville, Mr. Knightley, M.P., Mr. H. B. Mayne, Mr. 

. Payne, and Colonel Pipon. The committee, having pre- 
pared a Code ot Laws, sent it to the Portland Club, which 

ppointed a Whist Committee to consider the matter. Thei 
queations and additions were immediately accepted by the 
Arlington, and the latter club, under the presidency of the 
Duke of Beaufort, unanimously resolved to adopt the revised 
code, as edited by Mr. John Loraine Baldwin. Thiscode, since 
adopted at the Portland, Carlton, Reform, Conservative, Army 

d Navy, Arthur’s, Boodle’s, Brookes’s, White’s, and othe: 
leading clubs, has now been published. The whist world h 

hus had conferred upon it the inestimable boon of an authori 

tive code, and the leading players of the various clubs need 
no longer be pestered by the disputes and doubtful points 
which have been of late constantly referred to them. 

There is only one drawback to the satisfaction which this 
nnouncement is calculated to impart. The new code gives 
s the laws of Short Whist, while Mrs. Sarah Battle certainly 

played Long Whist. It is believed still to linger among he 
descendants, and but for the authoritative tone in which Boe 
Whist is pooh-poohed in the new treatise, we should have; 
been disposed to assert that the old game, out of London, is 
played in four families out five. Mr. Baldwin, on the con- 
rary, assures us that “the supremacy of Short Whist is an 
nowledged fact.” Mr. Clay more roundly declares :—* I 
enough for me that the old game is dead and the modern 
in full vigour.” Yet, Short Whist, he tells us, had but a hast 
ad accidental origin :— 

“Some eighty years back, Lord Peterborough having on 
night lost a large sum of money, the friends with whom he 
was playing proposed tomake the game five points instead o 
ten, in order to give the loser a chance, at a quicker game, o' 
recovering his loss. The new game was found to be so lively 

nd money changed hands with such increased rapidity, that 
these gentlemen e..d their friends, all of them leading members 
of the clubs of the day, continued to play it. It became general 

a the clubs—thence was introduced to private houses—-travelled| 
into the country—went to Paris, and has long since so entire) 
superseded the whist of Hoyle’s day, that of short whist alone 
propose to treat.” 

Thus Short Whist had a gambling origin. It is still the 
whist of professional gamesters, of men who want excitement, 
land who love to play high. It has its convenience at th 

lubs, where the first four players who come into the card- 

om have a right to play the first rubber, and where it i 
necessary to limit the period during which the same players 
may occupy the tables. At the Poriland and other clubs the 
players “cut out” after one rubber, the highest withdrawing 
to make room for those who are waiting their turn, only two 
‘supernumeraries” being however admissible together. Afte 
he second rubber, the players who have been longest at the 

ble withdraw by rotation. Long Whist would be insuffer- 
ble under such circumstances, and Short Whist is especial! 

convenient to those members of aclub who are awaiting thei. 
turn to play. 

Whether the old game does not require more skill than the 
inew is a matter which Mr. Clay refuses to consider. Othe 
partisans of Short Whist contend that it has a tendency to 
improve the play. The loss of a critical odd trick being 
oftener fatal in a score of five than of ten, a closer attention in 
playing to points is imposed than when the termination o! 
the game is more distant. On the other hand, there isa gre 
margin for chance in the counting of honours in the short 

me. Mr. Clay admits that, “if the c had been c 

pully considered, the honours would have been cut in half 
well as the points.” When two partners who, as in Sho 
Whist, have only five points to make, happen to get four by 
honours in 7 one hand, they may win by pure luck in 
ingle deal. Mr. Clay thinks that two by honours should count 
one point, and four by honours only twopoints. Short Wh 
would then, in his opinion, be perfect, yet the advantage o! 
skill would, in that case, be so great as to limit considerably 
he number of players. An indifferent player has a bette 
hance under this exorbitant scale of honours, and a fine 
player hae, if he pleases, a speedier opportunity of escaping} 


from 8 partner. 
The points of difference between Long and Short Whist 





after all soon described. At Long Whist ten points win; at 
Short Whist five. At Long Whist honours are not counted 
t the score of nine, but may be “called” at eight: at Short 
Whist honours are not counted at the score of four, and are 
never “called.” In both games tricks count before honours, 
except only in the “call” at eight points in Long Whist. 


em The advantage of the short game lies in the more forcible use 


that can be made of trumps. “Trumps,” writes Carleton 
editor of Bohn’s Handbook, “should be your rifle company ; 
use them liberally in your manceuvres ; have copious reference 
ito them in finessing, to enable you to maintain a long suit.” 
Another writer holds that “ the peculiarities of the short game 
call for special appliances. This should act as stimulants to 
the player, and rouse his energy.” Deschappelles, who has 
been called the French Hoyle without his science, makes the 
best defence of Short Whist:—* When we consider (he says) 
the social feelings it engenders, the pleasure and vivacity it 
promotes, and the advantages it offers to the less skilful player, 
we cannot help acknowledging that Short Whist is a decided 
improvement upon the old game.” Yet Mr. Carleton’s separate 
treatment of Long and Short Whist is objected to by high 

uthorities as absurd, on the ground that the precepts of both 
systems are essentially identical, and that whatever is useful 
and irue at Long Whist is equally so at Short Whist. 

Mr. Clay’s masterly treatise on Short Whist should be in 
the hands of every whist player. He tells beginners the secret 
lof the game. “ Whist is a language, and every card played 
jan intelligible sentence.” He shows how, as the game goes on, 
each trick is full of information to the careful observers, so that 
by the 'ime the hand is half played out, he arrives at a pretty 
accurate idea of the broad features of each hand, and “ when 
but three or four cards remain to each player, he very fre- 
quently knows, almostto a card, where they are to be found,” 
He does not advise the beginner to strain an unpractised me- 
mory by attempting to remember all the small cards, but to 
note the broad indications of the game, such as the different 
leads, whether strong or weak, the invitation to lead a trump, 
the cards thrown away when a player does not follow suit, 
‘&c. Physical weakness of memory is less frequently a cause 

f bad play than indifferent players suppose. A strict attention 
o the board (instead of poring over his own cards), will soon 
enable the beginner to remember the chief cards which have 
been played in each suit, and by whom. He next notes with 
whom the strength in each suit probably lies. When habitual 
practice is superadded to a knowledge of the principles of the 
game, memory and observation will become mechanical. It is 
not without reason, therefore, that‘ Celebs” and other writers 
ssert that quickness of memory should be considered as the 
ffect rather than the cause of good play. 

A golden maxim, in whist—that it is of more importance to 

inform your partner than to deceive your adversary—is 
strongly and forcibly insisted upon by Mr. Clay. The best 
whist-player he declares to be the man who plays the game 
in the simplest and most intelligible way. Such a man who 
never deceives you, enables you, when you are accustomed to 
his rules of procedure, to play, so to speak, and bring out his 
cards with almost the same knowledge that you have of your 
ywn hand. Mr. Clay, for these reasons, abhors the playing of 
‘false cards,” that is, when a higher card is unnecessarily 
we, before a lower, without being intended for a “ blue 
Peter.” It is usually done to mystify an opponent, but it in- 
jures the whole scheme of a partner’s game—causes him to 
miscount the numerical strength of al] the players on all the 
uits—and to play, in short, as if blind-folded. 

The whist-player is to be congratulated on the present lite- 
rature of this fine game. The new Laws of Short Whist, and 
Mr. Clay’s accompanying treatise on the game, give the learn- 

r not only the rules but also the principles of the play, and 
the reasons upon which they are based. An anonymous but 
highly-qualified whist-player, under the non de plume of 
*Cavendish,” has made his essay most instructive to his 
young readers by giving a series of examples of hands played 

»mpletely through—a plan long in use in treatise on chess. 
By means of these illustrations the principles which guide fine 
players are brought forcibly home and fixed in the neuer. 
A third writer, “ Coelebs,” a member of the Portland Clu 
gives us a hand-book, which some good judges prefer to al 
the other treatises extant. With these aids and guides to a 
knowledge of this fascinating and social game, beginners may 
soon become good players, and in time fine players. 

Short Whist, it cannot be denied, has made a great “ spurt,” 

nd promises to be in fashion this winter. There » oom 

dvan in uniformity, and in having one common e of 

es. Suppose, therefore, we all give Short Whist a trial, and 

ee whether it is as superior in dash, brilliancy, and live- 

iness to the old eas its partisans at the Clubs would 
have us believe.—Hnglish paper. 
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LEADING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
THE PAGETS. 


The history of the “ Pagets,” a family of successful men-of- 
he-world, with no very great man and no blunderers among 
hem, is a composite one. Strictly speaking they are not 
Pagets at all. They are Bayleys, a Scotch family with an 
Irish baronetcy who settled in Wales, and married the heiress 
f the English Pagets. Being Scotch, the Bayleys have, of 
ourse, a pedigree, but the original Pagets have in the heraldic 
sense none, and with unusual modesty do not through the 
‘ Peerages” claim one. William Paget, the founder of the 
House, and beyond al! dispute the ablest man it has ever pro- 
duced, was the son of William Paget, a native of Wednes- 

bury, in Staffordshire, who in the time of Henry VIL. came 
up to London and became one of the “ Sergeants at Mace” of 
he City. From the proceeds of this office, whatever they 
may have been, he managed to give his son William a good 
ducation under the famous Lilly, in St. Paul’s School, and 
terwards to send him to Trinity Hall, Cambridge. From 
the University young Paget obtained admission into the 
family of Stephen Gardiner, the celebrated Bishop of Win- 
hester, and attracted the attention of Henry VIIL, who had 
wonderful eye for a man, by his remarkable capacity for 

i The King selected him in the twenty-first year of his 
reign to proceed to France, and obtain from the learned men 
of the kingdom an opinion in favour of the divorce. He suc- 
ceeded so well that Henry thenceforward gave him his en- 
ire confidence, and his rise was beyond all precedent rapid, 
the Tudors, with their instinct of kingcraft, always preferring 
the men whom they bad built. Two years afterwards he 
obtained the custody of the castle of Maxstoke, in Warwick- 
hire, during the minority of Peter Compton, Esq., and in the 
me year was made one of the Clerks of the Bignet. In 
1537 he was sent (in disguise) on a secret mission to many, 
o prevent the Protestant German Princes from coming to a 

, e agreement with the Emperor, and to persuade them 
9 refer their differences to Henry and the King of France. 
Here, again, he gave such satisfaction, that in the thirty-second 

of Henry he was made Clerk of the Privy Council, one of the 
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Clerks of the Signet for life, Clerk of the Privy Seal, and soon 
after Clerk of the Parliaraent for Ufe. In the year following bi 
was made Clerk of the Privy Council for life, and sent Am 
or to France. Soon after he received the honour o 
knighthood, and on January 16th following the King granted 
to him and his heirs the lordships of Bromley and Hurst, in 
Staffordshire, and in the same year, 1548, he was made one of 
the principal Secretaries of State. In the following year he w 
joined in a commission with the Chancellor Wriothesley and 
the Duke of Suffolk to arrange the marriage between the Ear’ 
of Lennox and the Lady Margaret Douglas, daughter of Mar 
garet Tudor and niece of the King, from which m ge 
sprang the unfortunate Henry, Lord Darnley. In the follow- 
ing year Paget accompanied the King to the 0 
Boulogne, and after its surrender bad a grant = ly with 
the diplomatist John Mason) of the office of of th 
Posts within or without the kingdom, and with the Earl o 
Hertford was commissioned to treat for with France, 
In June following (1546), he, with Lord Lisle and Dr. Wot 
on concluded the peace. His own account to Henry of his 
management of this negotiation is characteristic, and proba- 
bly tolerably correct. “Touching your Majesty, the Em. 
peror, the French King, the Almayn, and every Prince’ 
councillors, I have praised, dispraised, _ hope, fear, mis- 
trust, jealousy, suspicion respectively; 1 have lied, said truth 
spoken fair, roughly, pleasantly, promised gifts, pensions, and 
done all that may be done or said for the advancement of th 
matter, and much more than I will abide, as Will Some 
the King’s jester) saith, if 1 were asked the question. But 

in God's hands, and it is He that beyond all men’s expe 
tions directeth things at His pleasure to His glory.” Th 
year before he had been sent on a special mission to Bru: 
as the man best able to cope with the Emperor Charles V. 
and if possible to fathom his intentions. “ Lf ordinary inqu 
was baffled,” says Mr. Froude, * P an art o! 
high bred insolence which generally exasperated the b 
trained dissemblers into mc tary openness. Charles kne 
him well; and if he had chosen a Minister from the English 
Council whom he could have desired not to receive it was 8 
William Paget.” Paget's favour with Henry continued un 
broken till the latter's death. The King bequeathed him 
legacy of £300, constituted him one of his executors, and ap 
pointed him one of the Council to the young Edward. 

Paget had contracted a friendship with the Earl of He 
ford, who, as Duke of Somerset, governed England during th 
first years of this reign,and became at once one of the lead 
ing Councillors of England, had a seat in all the t “ Com 
missions” appointed to carry out the Reformation, and w: 
sent as Ambassador to Charles V., receiving all the while ev: 
increasing grants from the Siate. It has been estimated th 
he obtained at intervals £20,000 a year from Church land 

in those days a colossal fortune. hen Somerset's pow 
tottered, Paget urged him to energy with characteristic un 
scrupulousness, “The business,” he wrote from Germany, 
“may, peradventure, at the wurst, if resistance should b 
made, cost a th 1 or two thousand men’s lives. By S 
Mary, better so than mo! And, therefore, Sir, go to it be 
times. Send forall the Council that be remaining unsen 
abroad, and for because there are a good many of the b 
absent, call to your Grace to counsel for this matter siz! 
of the gravest and most experimentest men of the realm, and 
consider what is best to be done, and follow their adviee, 
Send for your Almayn horsemen; send for Lord Ferrys and 
Bir William Herbert to bring you as many horsemen of suc 
as they dare trust out of Wales. Let the Earl of Shrewsbu 
bring the like out of Shropshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamsh 
Staffordshire, of his servants and keepers of forests and parks, 
Go yourself, accompanied with the said noblemen and thei 
companies, and appoint the chiet justices of England, three o 
four of them, to resort, with commission of Oyer and Ter 
miner, to that good town which shall be next to the plac 
where your Grace shall remain. Attach to the number o 
twenty or thirty of the rankest knaves of the shire. Let six 
be hanged of the ripest of them, the rest remain in prison 
And thus, sir, make a progress this hot weather till you ha’ 
perused all those shires that have offended. Your Grace ma: 
say you shall lose the hearts of the people; of the good peo 
ple you shall. not, of the ill it maketh no matter. 7 
advice, however, whether transmitted from abroad or deli 
vered in person after his return, was unable to nerve Somer- 
set to energy of action, or rather to keep his mind in 
balanced position between undue elation and despair. Y. 
he adhered to him, along with Cranmer, till all was lo 
when he contrived to make tolerable terms for the Duke, so 
as to break his fall, and bimself was treated with great consi 
deration by the dominant party. On the 8rd of December, 
1550, he was summoned to the Upper House as Baron P 
of Beaudesert, his principal seat in Staffordshire, holding 
the same time the offices of Controller of the Household and 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. In the early part o 
the following year he was appointed one of the Commi 
sioners to conclude a peace with France. He disapproved, 
however, of much of the proceedings of Warwick's — 
ment, and especially of the pressure put upon the c 
Mary in religious matters. Paget, whose conscience was ve 
easy and flexible on such matters, was at heart, probably, 
moderate Catholic, and his diplomatic associations induced 
him to lean rather to the old Burgundian alliance (represented 
by the ~ and Spain) than to any new Protestant con: 
Wlotions. or had he any sympathy with the enthusiasts o 
Protestantism avy more than with the Catholic fanatic 
Somerset's later xose were “a in harmony —_ pant mid 
dle tion, an merset inning to bi 
feuds, Panet was induced to join 2 an citerpria 2 
Warwick, though too cautious to commit himself to any 
extent When the plot exploded, Paget was sent to 
Tower, but no Cg ny! could be Ltn home to him ; 
on the 2nd April, 1552, he was deprived of the Order of th 
Garter, Re | for “defect of blood and arms for th 
generations,” and was charged with => King’s land) 
and applying the proceeds to his own use. e same ch 
might have been brought ost every rising man in that 
age of rapacious self-aggrandizement; but the Star Chamber 
deprived him of bis office and fined him £6,000, reduced to 
£4000, on condition of payment within a year. He con 
trived, however, to obtain a full discharge on payment o 

000, and had his coat of arms restored to him, and b 
ultimately signed the interpolated “ device” for the succession 
of Kio ward. 

The Revolution which followed restored Paget to a h 
position, for Mary took him into favour, although he 
recommended her to acknowledge her sister as her p p 
tive successor. He was the author of the plan for m 
Elizabeth to Courtenay, in order that these two might be de- 
clared King and Queen, should Mary remain without issue. 
He also, thouzh panicstrack at Wyatt's rebellion, advised 

to remaia in London, advice which saved her throne, 
He = in the Spanish match, and brought over Cardinal 
Pole; he was essentially a diplomatist, and though tire 
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of conspiracies, disapproved the violent acts of Mary’s rei 
nd remained quiet till the accession of Elizabeth exposed 
his moderate bilities to a trial in an opposite direc 


ion. He deemed it more prudent to plead infirmities, and 
kk to be allowed to retire from the Privy Council and public 
employments, and Elizabeth allowed his plea, though retain 
ling to the close of his life a high opinion of his judgment and 
gacity. The change of times had superseded Paget’s diplo 
in creed—his dip! y had b as superanouated 
himself; bat he was too acute to be hidebound entirely by old 
ideas. He had opposed the expedition to assist the Scotch 
Protestants against France, but be disappointed the expect 
tions of the Court of Spain by opposing also the Spanish al 
liance when coupled with the marriage with Leicester, and 
he advised, in preference, an alliance with the French Calvin- 
ists, which would bring Spain to terms of itself. But, with 
these one his public life was virtually at an end 
hough he did not die till June 9, 1563, being then fifiy-seven 
years of age. He made his will three years before, and w 
buried at West Drayton, Middlesex, where he possessed 
house. His character must be hardly judged by men who 
ue principle above adroitness; but he cared for England. 
nd in one generation raised his House from the lower cl 
society to an equality with the proudest. When he died 
_ adhesion was a real support to a government like that o 


Elizabeth. 
The founder married the daughter and heiress of Henry 
™ in Yorkshire, by whom he left tu 
ons and six daughters. His eldest son, Henry, second Lord 
Paget, died, leaving a baby heiress, who also died, and the 
title descended to his brother Thomas, who, as third Lord 
Paget, had @ very unfortunate career. Being a strong Cath 
ic, he engaged with his brother Charles Paget—a busy agen’ 
for the Catholics—in intrigues in Mary of Scotland’s int 





April 2 


deed, but indicating not obscurely an intention to 
manci 


. on.” On receiving a copy of the Duke’s letier 
Anglesey (December 23rd) wrote to Dr. Curtis, and . 
poke of emancipation as the only means of pacitying 
his latter declaration went so far beyond the immediy, 
views of the Cabinet, that the next post brought the recall ¢ 
he Marquis from the Lord-Lieutenancy and the appoi 
of the Duke of Northumberland. On the formation of ij, 
rey Ministry in 1830, the Marquis was sent to Ireland 93 , 
pledge of their friendly feelings towards the Catholics ; ue: 
O’Connell at once organized a systematic opposition to jj 
he was personally insulted, and his proclamations were me 
with counter-meetings of defiance, while the repeal of the 

Union was loudly proclaimed as the panacea. At 

O'Connell and his colleagues were proceeded against by tj, 
Government for such meetings. They pleaded guilty to 
ounts charging them with holding them in defiance of Gy. 
ernment proclamations, and the Attorney-General then wy, 

drew the other counts. It was soon rumoured that there wy 
ome compromise between the Whigs aad the “ Liberator" 

land that the “Irish Church” was to be the peace-offerin, 

Fresh misunderstandings, however, led to the introduction ¢ 
cvercion acts; and Lord Grey and Lord Anglesey Cifferiag 
on some points of Irish policy, the disruption in the Cabing 
ollowed which led wo Lord Grey’s retirement. During )y 
dministration of Ireland, Anglesey, though not @ man of » 
markable talent, had the merit of keeping his temper andy 

ming an appearance of amusement rather than irritatiq 

whep mobbed by the Irish populace, He continued a a 
porter of the successive Whig administrations, but did a 

ume office again till 1846, on the formation of Lord Joy 

Russell’s Government, as Master-General of the Ordnane 
He resigned with it in March, 1852, and died April 28th, 19) 
His d tic relations were unhappy—bis first wife he 





along with the Earl ot Northumberland and Francis Throg- 
morton, and some of their letters being intercepted, and 
brogmorton arrested, Lord Paget thought it wise to quit 
England and fly to France. Thereupon he and his brother 
Ybarles were attainted in Parliament in the year 1587, and 
heir lands ae nee confiscated, The Earl of Leices- 
er then ob’ Paget House. The unfortunate nobleman 
ied in exile at Brussels in 1589, “ his death,” Camden says, 
proving a sad and universal loss to the commonwealth o 
learning.” His son William was knighted in one of the Earl 
of Essex’s expeditions, and in the first Parliament of James | 
‘per was restored to his paternal lands and bonotrs as fou 
rd Pi His life is entirely uneventful. He married 
ettice, daughter anc coheir of Henry Knollys, of Kingsbury 
Warwickshire, fifth Lord Paget, was nineteen on the 18ib 
September preceding his father’s death, and was made 
Knight of the Bata at the coronation of Charles I. He was 
man of singularly uncertain character, changing from side to 
side in the contests between the King and Parliament with 
addenness which scandalized all parties. He was a proud 
man, too,and once told Charles’s Queen that the country 
ords were “as strong as Samson,” eliciting the stinging re 
oinder, “ Verily, I believe it, for ye lack not among ye the 
jawbone of an ass,” an allusion, says Lord Radnor, to h 
long, lean physiognumy. He survived till October 19, 1678 
and married y Frances Rich, daughter of Henry Ear! o 
Holland, by whom he left, besides his son and heir, a second 
p, who became the ancestor of the present family. Wil 
liam, sixth Lord Paget, joined Lord Russell, and voted in 
convention for declaring the throne vacant. He had the dip 
lomatic capacity of his House, and in January 1699 contrived 
to conclude a treaty between the Sultan and the Emperor o 
Germany, traversing the Turkish dominions himself from 
onstantinople to Carlowitz, then a great feat. He also ar 
ed a treaty between “ Muscovy,” Venice, and the Sultan 
od quitted key with many proofs of the Sultan's high 
d. He had married Fraaces, daughter of Francis Pierre 
pont, @ younger brother of “ Wise William,” and was suc 
ceeded by her surviving son, Henry, seventh Lord Paget, who, 
‘in December, 1711, was, during his father’s lifetime, raised 
the Peerage as Lord Burton, of Burton, in Staffordshire; and 
nm October 19, 1714, created Earl of Uxbridge, in the coun- 
of Middlesex. In September, 1715, however, when the 
rests of the English Jacobites were in full progress, the 
ewly made Earl resigned all his employments, and took n 
further part in public affairs, dying in August, 1743. He w: 
ucceeded by his dson, who, dying unmarried, Novembe: 
6, 1769, the Earldom became extinct; but the Barony o! 
Paget devolved on — Bayley Paget, eldest son of Si 
icholas Bayley, of Plas-Newydd, in the Isle of Anglesey, 
baronet of Ireland, and Caroline, daughter of Brigaaier-Gen 
eral Thomas Paget, grandson of the fifth baron. These Bay 
Heys, or Bailies, claim to have been bailiffs of Lanark; but 


atfitheir English head came to England with James 1., was Chap 


to auny Sumas of Wales, and in 1616 was created Bishop 
of Bangor. He —- or acquired by marriage with 
daughter of Sir Henry Bagenal, of Newry Castle, in Ireland 
cousiderable estates which the Pagets still retain. The Bishop’ 
eldest son narrowly escaped death for his share in Penrad- 
dock’s royalist rising, and Ais son was created a baronet off 
— —- and left . es —, — Baronet 
who by mart wit! e heiress of the ts bro’ 
0 his son the Sone of that a. = net 
Henry Bayley Paget, son of Sir Nicholas Bayley, the in. 
heritor of the Barony of Paget, was created May 19, 1784 
1 of Uxbridge, and died on the 13th of March, 1812. Hi 
eldest son and successor, Henry William, had a more distin- 
guished career. Having entered the army, first in the infan 
and afterwards in the cavalry, he served under the Duke 
York, Sir John Moore, and lastly Wellington, throaghou 
he Peninsular War, distinguishing himself as a dashing cav- 
ry officer. Atthe battle of Waterloo he headed the cele- 


Wm>rated charge of the Household cavalry which, higtly praised 


fat the time, has been since 80 greatly censured as a brilliant’ 
of folly, which disorganized the English cavalry for the 
rest of the battle, without producing any favourable result in 
teelf. Be this as it may, towards the close of the day the 
Earl, who had behaved with great daring, received a shot in 
his right knee which compelled the amputation of that leg. 
As a reward for his military services he was created on the 
4th July, 1815, Marquis of Anglesey ; on the 80th April, 1827 
he accepted the office of Master-General of the Ordnance, on 
he formation of the Cabinet under the Premiership of Can- 

ning. On the 1st March, 1828, his poe attachment to hi 
old comrade in arms the Duke of Wellington induced the 
Marquis to accept, in the Government which the Duke was 
reconstructing out of Tory materials, after the resignation of 
Huskisson and the Canningites on the East Retford Reform 
question, the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. In this situation 
he fared like the Liberal Lord Fitzwilliam before him. The 


question of Catholic Emancipation agitating Ireland more & 


nd more towards the close of 1828, Dr. Curtis, the Catholic 
Primate of Ireland, a Peninsular acquaintance of Welliagtoa’s, 
ddressed a letter to the Premier on the state of Ireland. This 
cited an answer, December 11th, “in terms cautious, in- 


ined a divorce trom, and she re-married the Duke of Argy). 
ad he himself married, secondly, the divorced wife of 
Jowley. Of his sons, the reputation of the present 
as suffered from asimilar domestic scandal, and the poliua 
dit of the family name is now supported by a younger gm 
f the first Marquis, Lord Clarence Paget, Secretary to th 
Admiralty in the present Ministry. The younger branchs 
f the Pagets, however, ase numerous and active, if not alway 
ucceseful, in the various branches of the public service, mo 
p icularly about the Court. They are a fairly competes 
race, rarely making official blunders, and have been t 
ut their career reasonably popular. Their faculty is tha¢ 
men of the world, and as such they have met with a very fq 
measure of success; but it is doubtful whether, but for & 
founder, they would ever have emerged from the ranks, 


—o————— 


MASANIELLO. 
A Review. 
As the grand-daughter of William Roscoe, historian of ly 
renzo de’ Medici and of Leo X., Mrs. Horace St. John by 
methiog of an hereditary right to undertake the treatm 
of Italian history. The subject which she has here (io; 
volume recently published) selected might appear at a fx 
glance to be incapable of any novelty of illustration. Ty 
name of Masaniello is one of the most conspicuous in thew 
nals of modern Italy ; indeed, there are few figures in the bis 
ory of that country with which Englishmen ure so familix 
he femiliarity, however, is rather superficial, and the pow 
liar conception of the hero is somewhat distorted by the fal 
medium through which he has been almost exclusively views 
Auber’s opera has done much more than the historian or 
“yo in giving the general English public their ides ¢ 
he Neapolitan fisherman who became a potentate for nix 
days, and lost his head in the giddiness of his elevation; ai 
he picture, though not essentially false, is necessarily char, 
with an amount of romantic colouring which dimini 
ther than augments the natural proportions of the 
Mrs. St. John is dissatisfied with the accounts of Masani 
pady existing in the English language; she finds the « 
es in Encyclopedias and Biographical ee 
ficial and inexact, and the longer narratives objecti z 
many respects. She has therefore collected from the writi 
of Santis, De Turri, Botta, and Baldacchini, from 
* History of the Revolution of the Kingdom of Naples" 
Mademoiselle de Lussan, the Diary of Capecelatro, the “ 
énope Liberata” of Donzelli, the works of Tontoli and 
colai, the compositions of the Spanish historians T. 
Burana, and the Duke de Rivas, and various official re 
materials for a more trustworthy work. In the single ve 
now in our hands, we have the result of these investigatios 
ad we think Mrs. St. John is to ba congratulated on hi 
o successfully achieved her task, and the English public 
pO ing so careful, pleasant, and readable an account od 
ingular episode in Neapolitan history. The book is a gu 
one in many ways. It is short, it is authentic, it is inclus! 
t is brightly and flowingly written (though occasionally iz 
yle somewhat too ornate), and it is animated throughout § 
generous anda sympathetic spirit. The authoress has 
estly spared no pains to render her picture of the state 
‘Naples in the middle of the seventeenth century as comp 
possible; so that the res of the actors in that 
rama are seen surrounded by the politic.1 and social co 
ions in the midst of which they lived, and which inflaen 
the actions that have made them known to posterity. 
St. John sketches, rapidly but effectively, the abuses w 
had grown up under the rule of the Spanish Viceroys; 
constitution of the State; the system by which a cerls 
tof popul trol was, at least nominally, pro’ 
for; the pride, cruelty, and selfishness of the aristocracy, ¢ 
tantly over-riding the privileges of the citizens ; the influe 
f the priesthood over the masses; the taxation by which‘ 
ipeople were oppressed, and the rapacity of the Viceroys 
heir —- ey. oy e their own —_ : 
roportion of the money wrung from the poverty of wretc 
ports and traders. We are even introduced to what may 
ed the scenery of the drama—a few warm and bri 
ouches bringing before our eyes the Naples of two hk 
ears ago, with its quaint accumulation of the architecture 
different times and races, glittering in the sunlight, or 
brouded in the luxuriant vegetation, of that gy 
hese are really no superfluous particulars. ‘hey help 
eader’s comprehension of the story, by enabling him 
ize in his mental vision the localities more especial! 
fected by the Revclution, as well as the particular de 
ment of civi orgeous, meretricious, semi-Orien 
ruel, immoral, and remorseless—which rendered a cou 
jiun and a Masaniello possible. 
Mrs. St. John is no half-hearted admirer of her hero. > 
gards him as a heaven-sent reformer, endowed with 
irtues of head and heart, and even possessing those pers 
ood looks which are no mean help in advancing a mal 
ons of over his fellow-men. She thinks 
not received justice at the hands of 
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THE ALBION. 


velopment which that gave to the industry of the country, 
and the commercial arrangements which he negotiated with d 
France, which paved the way and tended greatly to extend thegobiain it in order that he might attend the meeting, and that 
emintercourse between the twocountries. [Cheers] When he Attorney-General of Louisiana was responsible to that 
achievement was accomplished, it was my lot to offer tomState, and not to the federal government. 
Mr. Cobden, not office, for that I knew he would not take 
but to offer him those honours which the Crown can b 
tow—a baronetcy and the rink of a Privy Councillor, 
honourable distinctions which it would have gratified the 
Srown to bestow for important services rendered to the coun. 
y, and which I think it would not have been at all deroga- 
tory for him to accept. But the same disinterested spiri 
which actuated all his conduct, whether in private or in pub- 
lic, led him to decline even the acknowledgments which! 
would properly have been made for the services he had ren 
dered. [Cheers] Well, Sir, I can only say that we have sus- 
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planations on those poihts, and Mr. Seward’s rep! th 
olonel Leesom was entitled to leave of pratt Ag aid ae 





“modern speculators on Italian politics:” though we must 
— does not appear to us that the general impression given: 
of Masaniello is that he was merely “a turbulent demagogue 
apd “the ringleader of a disgraceful riot.” If we mis 
not, he is commonly held to bave been a man justly exaspe 
rated at the tyranny from which his class was suffering, and 
moved by a nat sense of justice to redress those wrongs b 
s process which, if neither strictly defensible nor e ectly 
wise, Was prompted by no unworthy motives. Mrs. St. John 
however, goes much further than this. She estimates in the} 
highest degree, not only his probity, but his intellectual capa 
city; apd no doubt it was astonishing that a man of such 
bumble birth, and with such few opportunities for makin g| 
himself acquainted witb affairs of state, should have exhibited 
so much practical wisdom in the various reforms which he 
jnaugurated during his brief term of power. That his aim 


—_—e——_—- 


ASSASSINATION OF THE PRESIDENT, 
ATTEMPTED MURDER OF MR. SEWARD. 


The following is the official despatch of Mr. Stanton, Secre- 
tary of War, addressed to Major-General Dix in this city, and 
dated at Washington 1.80 A.-M., on Saturday, April 15. 

“ This evening at about 9:30 P.M., at Ford's Theatre, the 
et —, ete ny private box with Mrs. Lincoln, 

isinte and pure from any base motive, is beyondjgtained a loss which every man in the country will feel.jmg”'®® “8trs, an jor Rathbun, was shot by an assassin, 
gy refused ow he and was so na em(Cheers.] We have lost a who may be said o have beenga Wb? sudden! Lo geone- ~ box — ps my oge — ~ 
= disavowing the class to which he belonged, that it was peculiarly emblematical of the Constitution under which well bi - at nan es —_ . e stage, ene 
with the utmost difficulty he could be persuaded, in the daysjghave the happiness to live, because he rose to great eminence ne the the eee the nl a eal ne A gene 7 bs 
of bis exaltation, when associating on more than equal termegiin this House [cheers] and acquired an ascendancy in the—ip, id 4 ye e@ pisto’ A - vow ag e ne : 3 > 
with Viceroys, princes, noblemen, and high church dignitaries,public mind not by virtue of any family connexions, but solely + _ ai aa are * ae n + 4 = ‘bl . 
to change his fisherman’s habit for the gorgeous dress of ajgand entirely by means of the power and vigour of his mind™ 2° woe d os 5 indi ted “4 i —_ i es Oe 
man of rank ; in this, as in many other respects, not & little™f [cheers], that power and vigour being applied to purpose: Me About - apn wr ~ rewagetand parted nh th 
resembling Garibaldi. During the tumults attendant on thegleminently advantageous to the country. [Cheers] Sir, Mr. at Mr Be rd’ _ woe hod ae -! ae an bal 
first outbreak of the revolution, he restrained the people frommjCobden’s name will be for ever engraved on the most inter 7p — a aeare apt arm cy ™ ~ Lath ‘sick 
appropriating any of the property belonging to the house: ng pages of the history of this country peers and I am sh mien J v ree eg ha ai a = d t ae wth a 
which were sacked and demolished ; and it should be remem-f§sure there is not one in this House who does not feel the deepest aicted t e — een iate: M —_ | ~ the s + 
bered to the honour of those wild and much-wronged men,jregret that we have lost ore of i's proudest ornaments, andr .°) pO me oye s on + <4~ : e face. 
that they cheerfully obeyed, even in this respect, the injune fst the country has been deprived of one of her most usefull das Guay wil prove Rall The anes siataal Me Fre- 
their leader. Indeed, Mrs. St. John shows that servan ud cheers. ick Se ' cin Sahai ' i 
euee’ the Neapolitans were by no means extreme, andj] Mr. Disragi1.—Sir, having been a member of this House opt ee by Ae in an eens be, Cee hastened 
that a sentiment of loyalty to the sovereign was combinedj When Mr. Cobden first took his seat, and having remained in b ‘ ore r - “hin s room, W a. © met the oT Th 
with their demands for the redress of grievances. Yet, whenjgthe House during the whole of his lengthened career, I canno aw t Frederi k Se a 4 hag ets b fa a oe 
subsequently exasperated by the treachery of those who re-greconcile it to myself to be silent on this occasion [cheers] J ots te a robable ome P; oubtfu =i live throeshout 
preseuted the royal authority, it is mot to be denied that thegjwhen we have to deplore the death of one so eminent, andi, oan ne fe that the President will live throyghou 

pulace committed some fearful excesses ; and these Masani that too in the ripeness of his manhood and the full vigour o! — a . 
ello was unable or unwilling to repress. For the last twomtis intellect. (Cheers) Although it was the fortune of Mrjj Saturday morning’s papers also contained the following 
days of his lite, the popular dictator exhibited a ferocity quite obden to enter public life at a time when passions ran high Mdespatch to the Associated Press. 
foreign to his real nature; but he was then mad—either trompjeod be himself by no means a man insensible to political ex « President Lincoln and wife, with other friends, this evening 
fatigue, excitement, and sleeplessness, or (as several P A at, still when the strife was over there was soon Ob-Bvisited Ford's Theatre for the purpose of witnessing the per- 
rary writers darkly suggest, and as Mrs. St. Johns eems half in-* rved in him @ moderation aud a tempered thought that in-Bformance of the ‘American Cousin’ * * The theatre was 
clined to believe) from poison, administered by his enemies,gtimated large intellectual horizon, and the possession offfgensely crowded, and everybody seemed delighted with the 
who had tawned upon him only to destroy. The truth con tesmanlike qualities. (Cheers.] Though formed in theB.cene before them. During the third act, and while there 
cerning Masaniello appears to be, that he was a man full off \umult of popular opinions, with which he identified himself,B was a temporary pause for one of the actors to enter, a sharp 
lualian impulse, power, and volcanic energy, but wanting}|there was in his character a vein of reverence for traditionfirenort of « pistol was heard, which merely attracted attention, 
either in the ability or the experience to deal with the com §Which, even unconsciously to himself, subdued and sofvened bat ‘suggested nothing serious, until a man rushed to the 
plicated affairs of a nation, and to control and shape the op-fithe acerbity of the cruder conclusions to which he may havelfifron: of the President's box, waving a long dagger in his right 
posing forces which he had on the one hand evoked and ongjerrived. That in my mind is a quality which in some degreeMnand, and exclaiming ‘Sic semper tyrannis; — immediately 
the other defied. His fate was the one which so often attendsg must be possessed by any one who aspires to sway this coun- leaped from the box, which was in the second tier, to the 
the first heroes of the revolutions. That which made alsode-''y- For, notwithstanding the rapid changes in which WeBtave beneath, and ran across to the opposite side making his 
stroyed him; and his toil and self-sacrifice were absolutelygive, and the numerous improvements and alterations we an-Bescane amid the bewilderment of the audience from the rear 
without fruit, except in the quickly-vanishing triumphs of hisijticipate, this country is still Old England, and the past is onel¢ the theatre, and mounting a horse, fled—The screams of 
nine days’ rule. Mrs. Lincoln first disclosed the fact to the audience that the 


f Vm Seats # our ome. (Cheers.] Of Mr. Cobden’ 
onduct in this House all present are aware, yet, perhaps, [president had been shot, when all present rose to their feet, 
Ps evial Parliament may be wry to say that as a debater be had few eqjuris, ushing toward the etage, many poe + ene ‘Hang him! 
mp ° [Cheers] As > logician he was close, complete, acute, per Muang him !'—The excitement was of the wildest possible de- 
THE LATE MR. COBDEN. _~ even subtle, yet at the same time he was gifted with suchBcription, and of course there was an abrupt termination of 
é degree of imagination that he never lost sight of the sympa-Bithe theatrical performance.—There was a rush towards the 
House of Commons, Aprii 3. awh in cbsiemeans eae eck D goge een President's box, when cries were heard: ‘Stand bsck and 
On the Hous going into Commiin of Supply.” ube rng fs agument eras, esas am ie inl Ha any oe simula’ On a hay ex 
Lord PALMERSTON ryder = = be a . fi cers. His far more competent than myself to deel with such subjects, Mhe head’ above and back of the temporal bone, and that 
The noble viscount, who evidently spoke under ibh wr > thid nas referred the House to Mr. Cobden’s conduct as an 8d-Bsome of the brain was oozing out. He was removed to a pri- 
of deep emotion, said,—Mr. Speaker, it — - ind t hequinistraior. It would seem that, notwithstanding his eminent vate house opposite to the theatre, and the Sur  oe-Gemral 
House to have yoy put ery cal ing » its -_ bow position and the various opportunities which o d for thelr the army, and other surgeons sent for to oment to his con- 
great loss which this House an k Nera y i Sustainecmexercise of that ambition which he might legitimatelyMdition—On an examination of the private box blood was dis- 
tGncan by the event which es — eeenions pom ntertain, his life was destined to pass without his beipg@covered on the back of the cushioned rocking chair on which 
Cheers.) Sir, Mr. Cobden, whose loss vf thie Hou ye forded an occasion of showing that he possessed thoself:ne President had been sitting, also on the partition and on 
& prominent Tr both as a — 1 Td Ouse ang sBqualities invaluable in the management of public affairs. Mine floor. A common single-barreled peaiest | istol was found 
a member of the British nation. [Cheers] e ae Poll, fortunately, it happened that before he quitted usMlon the carpet—A military guard was placed "a front of the 
the few words I have to say, to a a je ~ a here came to him one of the greatest opportunities everfforivate residence to which the President had been conveyed. 
that there were eS gy se a > voce the rest, butgouered to & public man, and it may be justly said that by thell An immense crowd was in frovt of it, all deeply anzious 00 
people differed from Mr. Cobden, and I among id F mee nsaction of high affairs he obtained the consideration of thefMiearn the condition of the President. It had been previoush 
those who differed from him the most never a Oubt theliiwo leading countries of the world. (Hear, hear.) There ifMfannounced that the wound was mortal; but all pd a othe 
honesty of his purpose [cheers] or the a o = convicMsomething mournful io the history of this Parliament, whenMwise, The shock to the community was terrible—The Presi- 
tions. [Cheers] They felt that wphe yh wg the good Fn we remember how many of our most emiuent and valuediijent was in a state of syncope totall insensible, and breath- 
his country [cheers,] however they might differ on partic colleagues have gone from among us. I cannot refer to thefling slowly. The blood oozed from i wound at the back of 
questions from him as to the means = fh pee 4 was 'O@nistory of any other Parliament which will bear to posterity—tne head. The surgeons exhausted every effort of medical 
be accomplished. [Cheers.] But we all - Fyn 1Diso fatal a Bat there is this consolation when we re-M.kill, but all hope was gone. The patting of his family with 
oblivion every point of difference, and think only of the great nember these unequalled and irreparable visitations,—thatl) . dying Sesciiens Gun tanend fen Gnesigtion y 
and important services he rendered to pe may he on thes® great men are not altogether lost to us; that the «@” #” Everybody there (at Mr. Seward’s) was so excited 
[Cheers.] Sir, it is many years ago since rt = °-@opinions will be often quoted in this House, their authority {), scarcely au intelligible word could be gathered, but the 
aay and conclusively, as a aoe cine woclth: of atinnci*Ppesied to, their judgments attested ; even their very word*Miacts are substantially as follows: About 10 o'clock a man 
as the fundamental principles of the wea te oe ae henaaWill form part of our discussions and debates. {Cheers.] Therellrang the bell, and the call having been answered by a coloured 
freedom of industry and unrestricted exchange of t ‘ - oe ere, | may say, some members of Parliament wao, though th ervant, he said he had come poh Dr. Verdi Secretar Sew- 
and results of industry. These cpa pe tg re al Yimay not be present iu the body, are still members of thisMlard’s family physician, with a prescription, at the cna time 
learned men, by Dugald Stewart and others, and were a House—who are independent of dissolutions, of the capricelnolding in his hand a small piece of folded paper, and sayin, 
taken up in process of time by leadiu a, ontsn =. got constituencies, and even of the course of time. 1 think Mra anawer to a refusal that he must see the Secreta 2 1S 
Huskisson and those who agreed wi m ; oe © Darrers@Cobden was one of these men. (Hear, hear.) I believe tha was entrusted with particular directions concernin the medi- 
Which long-established prejudice, honest and conscientious yen the verdict of posterity is recorded on nis life and con-Mcine.-He still insisted on going up, although re S ted in- 
prejudice, had raised against the practical application of those incr, it will be said of him that, looking to all he said andMitormed that no ome could’ ever'the chanbere Tem 
doctrines for a long series of years oy their To Me id, he was without doubt the greatest political character the pushed the servant aside, and walked heavily toward the 
into use as instruments of progress in > country. in ° *‘Mpure middle class of this country has yet produced—an OFrna-B xo, etary’s room, and was ‘then met by Mr Frederick Seward 
po bb comet, tie indomitable pong his aa "ies » = 5 of Commons, and an honour to England.Mo¢ whom he demanded to see the Seestary making the same 
3 a e nC.@( Much cheering. i ‘ ; 7 
and I will say that forcible and Demosthenic eloquence _ “@ Mr. Bricut, who evidently laboured under deep emotion Mf, mere Saar - Ad ea be. g — 
which he treated all the subjects poe took in hand—it@.ng with difficulty restrained his sorrow during the deli struck him on the head with a “billy,” severely injuring the 
was reserved to Mr. Cobden, aided det joubt by 04 ee f his reunarks, then rose and said,—I feel that I cannot ad-M,cull and felling him almost senselvss. The sssnasin then 
janx of worthy associates—by my right = or oi “k Peel. ress the House on this occasion. Every expression of sym- hed into the chamber and attacked Major Seward, Pay- 
dent of the Poor Law Boar ane He y Sir R Peel Moathy which I have heard has been most grateful to my heart Master of the United States Army and Mr. Hansell, a messen- 
ay memory will ever be ussociaied with the principle-#iut the time which has elapsed since I was present when thellver of the State Department, and two male nurses, disabling 
. Cobden so ably advocated [cheers]—it was reserved, 1. niiest and gentlest spirit that ever actuated or tenanted thef-hem all. he then rushed upon the Secretary, who was lying 
say, to Mr. Cobden, by exertions which Lage were corpenned waman form took its flight is so short that 1 dare not evenfMin bed in the same room, and inflicted three stabs in the neck, 
to carry into practical application ne - <— a tiempt to give lutterance to the feelings by which | am op Mout severing, it is thought and hoped, no arteries, though he 
= the truth of which he was a aT y me i pmoresced. I shall leave it to some calmer moment, when! mayMipied profusely.—The as-assin then rushed down stairs 
which at last gained the acceptance - Settee ss Muave an opportunity of speaking to some portion of my mounted his horse at the door, and rode off before an alarm 
the country. [Cheers] He rendered an inestimable and ¢0-@ ountrymen the lesson which I think will be learnt from thefllsould be sounded, and in the same manner as the assassin of 
roneds eat = ous b A) ee Se rooda aa ife and character of my friend. 1 have only to say that, afterfine President.” 
rs.) Bu e . Col 1 D inti t i i 
was his iabamen ond eminent as was his success, the dising))°* "> of most intimate and most brotherly friendship with 
terestedness of his mind more than equalled ail of these. 
{Cheers.} He was a man of great ambition, but his ambition 
was to be useful to his country [cheers]; and that ambition 


bim, I little knew how much I loved him until [ found 
was ae gratified. When the present Government wa 














BRITISH SYMPATHY. 
MEETING OF BRITISH RESIDENTS IN NEW YORK. 
On Tuesday last, at 11 o’clock, a numerous meeting of Bri- 


that I had lost him. [General cries of “ Hear, hear.”] 





THE FENIAN BRETHREN. 


: tish residents in New York was held in the large dining hall 
formed 1 was authorized graciously by Her Majesty to offer , Aprit7. Tf the Astor House to express sympathy with this country 
Mr. Cobden a seat in the Cabinet. Mr. Cobden declined, andj Mr. Warresipe asked whether the Foreign Office had refMunder the national calamity which has befallen it. The meet- 


frankly told me that he thought he and I differed a good dealfceived despatches or any informatior relative to statemen ng was attended by not fewer than three hundred leading Bri- 


upon many important principles of political action, and there-Hlately published to the effect that enc ment has beenfMish official personages, merchants, and visitors. Among them 
fore he could not either comfortably for me or for himselffigiven by eminent political individuals in the United States tofiwere the Consul ahd Vice-Consul, the Judge of the Mixed Court 
join the Administration of which I was the head. I think he 


confederacy of Fenians designed to attack Canada, to in 
vade Ireland, and ts make war when ready upon England. 

Mr. Layarp said the attention of the Government fea 
called to a meeting of Fenians, at which strong 


»f Commission, the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, officers, and 
several ex-Presidents of the St. George's, St. Andrew's, and 
been[MSt. David’s Societies, together with nearly all the influential 
members of the English, Scotch, Welsh, and loyal Irish com- 
rainst this try had been used. There were only twofmunity. Among the visitors we noticed Dr. Mackay, the 
meni — - which required the notice of the governmeni[Mooet; Mr. Charles Kean; Oapt. Anderson, who has just gone 
viz.: that Colonel Leesom bad obtained leave of absenceffaome to take command of the Great Has/ern ; Mr. Kennard, 
{Cheers} Well, Sir, the two great achievements of Mr. Cob [from the Army of the Potomac for the purpose of pre-and other gentlemen represeuting large commercial and mer- 
den were, in the first place, the abrogation of those laws—lsen us the mesting, and that the Attorney-General of Louis-feantile interests. 
which regulated the importation of corn and the great de Miana presided. Majesty’s government had asked forex Mr. E. M Archibald, C.B., the resident Consul, was placed 


‘ 


was wrong; but this I will say of Mr. Cobden, that no man 
however strongly he may have differed from him upon gener 
al political principles, or the application of those principles 
could come into contact with him without carrying away tb 
strongest personal esteem and regard for the man (cheers 
with whom he had the misfortune not entirely to 
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quested to act as Secre Archibald addressed the 
meeting nearly as follows : 

“Gentlemen, the cause of our meeting here is indeed a mo 
mournful one. The head of the government of this great 
country, the chosen and honoured Chief Magistrate of th 
United States, has been stricken down by the hand of the 
assassin—has been foully murdered, and that at a time when 
his services were of the utmost importance to his coun 
—at a time when he was applying his mind and 
his ope towards the adoption of the wisest and mos 
practicable measures for the pacification of the country and) 
the restoration of order. By this appalling and detestabl 
crime the whole nation has been plunged into the deepest 
= and mourning. Sure I am that in every civilized coun’ 

roughout the world, wherever the first startling announce 
ment of this horrible tragedy may be received, it will touch 
ay ag cord of heartfelt sympathy with the people of thi 

in their deep affliction. (Applause.) It seemed, there 
fore, to me a fitting proceeding that we, the British residen 
of New York, who enjoy the hospitality and live peaceabl 
under the protection of the U. 8., should join in the expression 
of our sympathy with the people among whom or lot is cast} 
in this day of their great sorrow. (Cheers.) Alrady we wi 
ness with satisfaction the manner in which the reception of thi 
news has affected our countrymen elsewhere on this continent. 
(Loud cheers.) It was, therefore, not less in accordance with 
my own feelings on this occasion, than in compliance with 
the wishes of many friends, that I have called you together 


in the chair by acclamation, and pee. Arthur Kendall was re 


and, notwithstanding this is an important day for businessi, 


men, and you have little time to spare, Iam glad to see 80 
nd respectable an attendance. I am sure that the resolu 
tions we shall pass to-day will be sympathized in by British 
residents throughout the whole world.” (Great cheering.) 
Mr. Richard Irvin, ex-President of St. Andrew's Societ 
said: “ The appearance and aspect of this meeting sufficiently 
attests how sincerely and how deeply British residen 
sorrow under the great calamity which has befallen thi 
t nation. (Applause.) In a time of such sorrow silence 
#8 more eloquent than words. I will therefore, simply mov 
this preamble and resolution :— 


¢ a sudden and awful calamity has fallen upon this na- * 


tion in the death, by the hand of an assassin, of its honoured and 
highly esteamed Chief Magistrate, President Lincoln ; therefore 

4 Resolved, That we participate in the universal feeling of gre 
and anguish caused by the atrocious and “ppalling crime which 
has deprived the nation of its revered Chief Magistrate, at a mos' 
importantjand critical conjuncture of public affairs ; and we desire, 
at the same time, to record the expression of our profound respec 
for the eminent virtues and public character of the late President, 
as well as for the integrity of purpose and uprightness of intou 
tion with which be devoted himself to the promotion of the pros- 
ay aud welfare of the whole country, in whose services he has| 

en an honoured and ever memorabie victim.”’ 

Dr. Beales, ex-President of St. George’s, seconded the mo 
tion. Everything, he remarked, which could be written o: 
said on this subject they had Leg = | heard and seen. He 
was sure there could be but one feeling with regard to this 
horrible crime—a crime so repugnant to British hearts. 
(Cheers.) Every Englishman felt the highest indignation th 
the chief Magistrate of this great country should have fallen 
ata time when he had escaped all the dangers he had in- 
curred by going into the enemy's country. It seemed th 
more swage that on returning to his own capital he 
should there fall a victim to the assassin’s hand. (Applause.) 

The resolution was adopted amidst hearty exp NB 0} 


coger. 

r. Young, Editor of the Albion, moved the second resolu- 
tion. “ When you have reflected (he said) for a moment on 
the great grief into which this nation has been plunged, I am| 
sure your thoughts must revert to the family who have beer 
deprived of their head, as the nation has of its chief. (Ap 

plause.) It is quite true that in such a moment of bitter sor- 
Tow any tribute we can offer will pass comparatively un- 
heeded. But the time may come, when it will gratify the 
nation to know how readily even strangers offered their sym- 

to the family of their murdered President.” (Cheers. 

e moved the following :— 

“ Resolved, That we respectfully tender to the bereaved wido 
and family of the late Chlet M trate the assurance of our he 
felt oympetby and condolence under this most afflictive dispen 
tion of ie Providence.” 


Mr. a fl Eyre, President of the St. George’s Society, in 
seconding the motion, said he could not refrain from expres- 
sing his sympathy, not only with the widow and family of th 
late President, but also with the whole American people 
———- the calamity which had befallen them. (Cheers. 

is resolution having been received, it was sgree, on the 
motion of Mr. Hercules Gillilan, seconded by Mr. John G. 
Dale, agent of the Inman line—~ 

“That these Resolutions be signed by the Chairman and Secre- 

tary, on behalf of the meeting, and be forwarded to her Majesty’s| 
at Washington, with a request that he will communicate’ 

in such manner as he may think proper, to the Government 

¢ United States.” 

Mr. Robert Gordon, President of St. Andrew's Society. 

that the Resolutions should also be forwarded 


—= | of the late President. The suggestion was at 
Consul Archibald: “There is a piece of intelligence just 


[ 


communicated to me which I am sure you will hear with sa- 
: from 


A telegram Washington states that Mr. 
Seward and his son are both improving.” (Loud and long! 
ey ee to tete of meeting 
m the 

resolation of condolence with Mr. Seward ba be 

The Chairman said Mr. Seward, he was sure, had thei 
a Hear, hear.) But as this was a meeting called 
re ject, he thought it better to keep to that ob 

Hear and 


ap ) 

Votes of thanks to Mr. Stetson for the use of the room, and 
to Consul Archibald for presiding, were carried. The Chair- 
man, in response, said he should have called the meeting 
earlier, but he had been ill, and this was the first day he had 
been able to get out. 

Mr. Lyell suggested that all British residents should m 
their sympathy with the American people by wearing a badge 
of crape on the left arm. (Hear, hear. a, Guairmen 





PROMPT EXPRESSION IN THE COLONIES. 


The following telegrams, all dated on Saturday last, were 
published here in Sunday’s morning papers. 


Nova Scotia. 
The Governor had appointed to-day for giving assent to the gPOsed to have converted into flesh wounds what would other- 
bills passed, with the usual ceremonies ; but upon receiving have been fatal strokes, while the serious blood-lettiz 


as 
he news of President Lincoln’s murder he sent the following 
message to the Council :— 


“ Government House, i 
“ Halifax, N. 8. April 15, 1865. 
“My Dear Sir—The very shocking intelligence which h 
just reached me, of the murder of President Lincoln by the 
hand of an assassin, and my sense of the loss which the cau 
of order has sustatned by the death of a man whom I alwa 
egarded as eminently upright in his intentions, indispose: 
me to undertake any public ceremony such as I had contem 
visit to the Legislative Council thi 
day. I beg, therefore, to notify to you the postponement o 
that visit, and perhaps under the circumstances men of all 
parties may feel that the suspension of further public business| 
for the day would be a mark of sympathy not unbecoming 
he Legislature to offer, and one which none could miscon 
true. Believe me to be, my dear sir, most faithfully yours, 
“ Ricnarp Graves McDonNELL.” 
“The Hon. Edward Kinney, President of the Legislative 
ouncil.” 
The citizens generally all unite in expressions of deep sym- 
pathy for the nation’s loss—The blockade runner Colo 
amb was gaily decked with flags, but they were ordered down 
by the naval authorities. 
Canada, 
The news of the ingots in Washington caused a profound 
ensation here. The flags of the American Consulate, Cus 
om House, shipping in the harbour and city are displayed at 
half-mast. Stores and places of business owned by Americans 
e closed.—The feeling of grief of the Canadian people i 
intense, and it is contemplated to give some public expression) 
to it.— Toronto. 
A requisition, originating with the leading men of the city, 
8 in course of signature here, asking the Mayor to call a pub- 
lic meeting to express horror at the assassination of President 
incoln. All the flags are at half-mast in the city, and the 
aoe 8 sorrow over the sad event everywhere prevails.— 


New Brunswick. 
The announcement of President Lincoln’s assassination! 
ed great excitement here. Sorrow is universal, and the 
great logs the United States has sustained calls tor deep feel- 
ngs of sympathy. The vessels in port have flags at half- 
mast.—St. John. 





MakRIED—At 8t. Peter’s Church, Brooklyn, April 20th, by 

Rev. Edward Jessup, Hewny J. Cxeronroy, Jr., and Comneiia 
., daughter of the late Orvil A. Roorbach. All of said city. 
Balifax (N. 8.) papers please copy. 


TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1865. 





ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


Words must fail adequately to describe the mingled horror 
and wrath which took hold on this community, when they 

edited, on Saturday morning last, the fearful intelligence 
that Abraham Lincoln had been foully done to death. Tha‘ 

crime so fearful should have been perpetrated so easily 
hat the murderer should have ped in p of two 
housand witnesses—that he should have struck the blow at 





he very period, when the South must have recognized in thef 


victim the chief barrier against its own irremediable ruin— 
every particular of time, place, and circumstance—tended to} 
make the announcement startling. All the world knew that 
there had been once and again ominous threats and ru- 
moured attempts; but, after the magnanimous term 
ecorded to General Lee, and after the President’s untroubled 
visit to Richmond, who could have imagined an atrocity a 
once so diabolical and so senseless? 
Murder most foul, as in the best it is, 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural! 
et there was the formal despatch of the Secretary of War. 
here could be no disbelief—the President was “ slowly 
dying.” Ere the town was aware of the untoward event 
came the terrible climax : “The President died this mornin 
t 7.22 A. M.”—-We have not given much space to the details ; 
lor we could tell nothing that is not heralded on the wings of 
he press. But Mr. Stanton’s telegram, and one other sent 
forward at an early hour, find place in our columns, as 
graphically descriptive of incidents that it is a painful 
duty to record. We must add, too, thatthe criminal is un- 
questionably John Wilkes Booth, the young tragic actor, 
henceforward more infamous than his dead father or his af- 
flicted living brother is renowned. With a cunning so nearly 
lied to madness, that we lean confidently to the belief tha 
lhe was a lunatic in compassing and committing the deed, he 
contrived not only to escape but has so far baffled pursuit, and 
this notwithstanding that innumerable detectives are hunting 
him down, and that more than one hundred thousand dollars 
e offered as a reward for his apprehension and that of his 
confederates. It was in the first instance supposed that the 
me person, who shot Mr. Lincoln, made the cruel but 
happily not fatal attack upon Mr. Seward on his bed o 
uuffering. And if in the case of the President one 
stands aghast at the wickedness and foolishness of guilt 
in the case of the Secretary of State one revolts from its fiend- 
bh brutality. Mr. Seward, it was well known, was lying in 
much pain and was by no means certain/of recovering. Striking 
down murderously all who stood in his way or came to the 
eacue, the monster threw himself upon his prostrate victim, 
nd hacked him with dagger or knife about the face and 
bro Deeming his bloody work also effectually done, he 
oo escaped ; but it is worth note how unexpectedly the Pro- 
idence of God can over-rule the calculations of man, whether 
or good or evil. Mr. Seward, whose jaw as well as his! 
m had been broken by the late carriage accident, 
bad a portion of his cheek set up with wires. These are sup- 


sal lai 


proved of great benefit to the invalid. The assassin’s 
dagger proved to be the surgeon's lancet. We greatly rejoics 
to hear from day to day of his satisfactory progress towarg 
convalescence. His eldest son, Mr. Frederick Seward, Under. 
Secretary of State, has also had a very narrow escape of his 
ife, and is hardly yet out of danger. Delighted shall we be, 


if permitted, next week, to chronicle his sure recovery. 


We have mentioned the horror and wrath that seized upon 
this community, when the frightful intelligence reached them. 
The latter burst out in sundry acts of violence toward indi- 
viduals, who were unfeeling or unwise enough to manifest 
dissent from the popular tone of mind. Let that pass. For. 
tunately, there was no loss of life; and mourning, and the 

xpression thereof, soon took the place of that active irritation 
which leads sometimes to sanguinary scenes. As to the uni- 
versal sorrow, it is, for once we may say, both loud 
nd deep. Mr. Lincoln’s rough humour, and genuine 


‘Bxindliness cf disposition, and evident desire to aid in 


catrizing the wounds of his country, had won for 
him of late, a large share of popularity, even among 
his political opponents. His cruel fate, therefore, has genera. 
ted a sorrow, such as attends not often the death-bed of pub. 
ic men, while the difficult position of the country, and doubts 
oncerning the capabilities of his successor for grappling with 
its perplexities, have served to intensify the feeling. The out 
ward signs of all this woe are displayed with a profusion un- 
nown elsewhere. Public and private buildings are draped 
with all varieties of display. The deceased Chief of the Re- 
public is honoured by an elevation to little less than the 
martyr’s rank; end many a man who spoke in moderately 
pproving terms of his character and conduct, one week ago, 
now worships him as a second Washington. Wednesday, 
the day appointed for the splendid funeral cere 
monies at the Capital, was observed here by absti- 
nence from business and attendance at Church. On 
Thursday, by Proclamation of the Governor of the State, 
same another dies non, so far as ordinary occupations are con- 
rned. On Monday next, the embalmed body of the late 
lamented President is to be received in N. Y. with all fitting 
pomp, to lie here in state for twenty-four hours, on its way 
© its final resting place at Springfield, Illinois. So mourns 
he country—as in truth it has ample cause for sorrow, pro- 
found and prolonged. ae 
British Sympathy with the United States. 
Many and unhappy as have been the occasions latterly of 
ifferences between our countrymen and those among whom 
we dwell, in presence of an awful calamity and a diabolical 
me all discord shrinks into the back-ground. With a 
spontaneousness and a universality that could spring alone 
from sincere prompting, the various members of the British 
family in the Northern parts of this Continent have come to- 
her or have taken individual steps toward manifesting 
their commiseration with friends and kinsmen severely 
ficted, their loathing for a deed of unexampled atrocity. 
‘Elsewhere will be found a record of the proceedings at a 
meeting held on Tuesday at the Astor-House—g meeting got 
p suddenly, but most numerously attended, and marked 
by a certain earnestness and gravity that became the 
olemnity of the cause. There was no attempt at speech-mak- 
ng, for no one knew or cared to whom the Resolutions 
would be entrusted ; and besides, we Britons do not consider 
that “ making a few remarks” is one of the chief occupations 
of life. The main point was to express the universal senti- 
ment, and this was effectually done. We may mention also, 
hat our St. George's Society, in deference tu actual circum- 
tances, has abandoned the intention to have its “social 
dinner” on Monday next in honour of St. George’s Day—which 
more modest festivity has been substituted for the public 
one, since the commencement of the great civi) war. 
The Provinces of British North America, we have pleasure 
n recording, set the example of genuine sympathy. We have 
room elsewhere for only a brief mention of sundry off-hand 
indications in the three chief Provinces, that cropped out on 
the instant of the sad news being received. The action of 
Sir Richard MacDonnell, the Governor of Nova Scotia, in 
postponing an official ceremony, is extremely marked, though 
quite in character with Colonial feeling, albeit noisy blockade- 
nners and violators of neutrality have more than once 
brought Halifax into disrepute. Let it not be forgotten, too, 
when the very first hostile shot was fired at Fort 
Sumter, the Legislature of N. 8., being then in session, imme- 
diately passed a Resolution expressive of its profound regret 
nd its hope that the conflict would be brief. What else there 
may be to notice, of public meetings and other Colonial de- 
monstrations, we must leave to another opportunity. Let it 
ffice that the Colonies have spoken’ kindly, and well, and 
ery promptly. We are truly glad to see that our local con- 
emporaries recognize the fact. Civilized humanity may differ 
on some points. At such a moment as this, there can be but 
one mind. 





President Andrew Johnson. 
On Saturday last, a few hours after the head of this great 
epublic had been laid low by the hand of an assassin, Mr. 
Andrew Johnson, the Vice-President, was formally inducted 
ito the higher and vacant office. May he fulfil its onerous du- 
jes with credit to himself and advantage to his country, in 
pite ot Professor Goldwin Smith’s ominous intimation to the 
iLondon Daily News, that such a contingency as has now ar- 
rived would be “ indeed an appalling circumstance!” The cere- 
mony was of the simplest kind. No one doubted for a mo- 
ment that Mr. Johnson would be installed; and it is an error 


ymvo suppose that any such doubt can have existed in Earope. 
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Mr. Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, 
porn in North Carolina, in 1808. He is what is termed a self- 
+sde man, coming from very poor and illiterate parents 

ke ‘aught himself and worked his way upward, until he 
pecame a member of Congress, then a Senator, then Governo 
of the State of Tennessee. He is now, unexpectedly, ed 
to the highest popular office, and is already flattered by man 
journalists who ridiculed him a week ago. How will he conduct 
public affairs? We cannot pretend to anticipate, nor indeed 
pave we the right to do much else than chronicle. We chroni 
cle then, with profound regret, that the new President, in rep! 
to deputations with which he hus been as usual overwhelmed, 
has iterated and reiterated two leading principles that appe: 
to possess him. His gratuitous cry is for vengeance on the 
South, the South being entirely made up of “traitors.” No 
other idea occurs to him, or at least is vouchsafed, save this 
sanguinary, Butler-like cry for blood and punishment. 
It may be designed to scare the fallen Southern 
jeaders out of the country; if so, it would be com- 
mendable as a warning. Otherwise, it sounds harsh 


and inappropriate, over the grave of his yet unburied prede- 


cessor. Nothing in fact can be more insulting to the memory 
of the merciful Abraham Lincoln, than the Draconic code 
which has sprung into fashion since the late awful dispensa 
tion of Providence, and which Mr. Johnson thrusts forward) 
in season and out of season. Yet, with strange inconsistency, 
the same unthinking men are endeavouring at once to dei! 
the deceased, and to support views transparently and cruelly; 
at variance with those that do him immortal honour. 
There is also one other point, on which the new Pr 


tdont 


coming to a dangerous head. Rebellion against constituted 
government being now held here as more heinous than any 
crime denounced in the Decalogue, it is not to be supposed 
that American officials can countenance the existence within 
heir borders of a lawless, secret, revolutionary, war-provoking 
ociation.—The young Prince of Wales, amid all the gaietie 
nd enjoyments that surround and attract him, shows 
bat he profits by his wise father’s example. He seems to be 
willing to lend his name and his presence, when prac' 
good is to be effected. The subject of sewerage, with it 
jargon of high-levels and low-levels and middle-levels, does no 
commend itself naturally to a royal youth lipping the bland- 
ishments of life; yet we find his Royal Highness presiding} 
a dull festival, on occasion of opening another section 
of the new Cloaca Maxima, which London has been forced! 
© construct by the multitudinous increase of its inhabitants. 
The news from New Zesland and from Bhootan is by no 
means agreeable, as may be gathered by some brief citation 
nder our Army heading. Will it ever be Britain's good for- 
tune to see her Temple of Janus closed ?—Half the iron-strike 
at an end, the sons of Vulcan in South Staffordshire having 
returned to work after a compromise between masters and 
men. Itissatisfactory to note on this occasion the absence o: 
hatred and intimidation, which have not unfrequently render- 
ed disastrously memorable the struggles between labour and 
capital. 
Turning from the British Isles to the Continent of Europe, 
we are met, as has been already observed, by the ghastl 
pectacle of a terrible and mysterious pestilence striking down 








bas spoken more than once, and with marked emphasis. He 
has boasted of his plebeian origin, and of his intention to ac 
for and stand by “ the people.” The former allusion is matte 

of taste; but as to the latter, will some one kindly inform us 
what means “ the people” in this sense? Was not Abraham 
Lincoln the man of the people? Has not every President 
been so? Who stands in opposition to the object of Mr. 
Jobrson’s obtruded devotion? But we abstain; after all that 
we have heard concerning popular elections, this may be one 
of those American mysteries which “foreigners never cap 
understand.” 

We commend to notice elsewhere the addresses inter- 
changed on Thursday, between the new President and th 
new British Minister, on occasion ot Sir Frederick Bruce pre- 
seating his credentials. 
to throw some life and significance into the old forms of 
diplomatic compliment at this meeting. 








The Old World; Death of Mr, Cobden. 

By various steamers arrived during the week, and finally 
by that of the 8th inst. from Liverpool, intelligence of grave 
interest reaches us. Richard Cobden is dead. A frightful 
epidemic prevails at St. Petersburg. Is there not a mournful 
harmony in the coming of such news, at the very moment 
when this country is plunged into an agony of grief? 

Mr. Cobden died, at his lodgings, in London, on Sunday 
the 2nd inst. His health, as we all know, had been very deli. 
cate for some years past ; but in the end he succumbed from ex 
haustion, consequent on a severe bronchial attack. He had 
passed, by a few months, his sixtieth year. His death 
mourned by the nation at large, and by public men of all 
parties. Who in fact would not be grateful for the benefits 
that he had conspicuously aided in conferring upon his coun 
trymen? Who would not admire his unwearied and unselfish 
devotion to their service, his large heart, his plain sincerity 
Who Richard Cobden was, and what he did, and how he fough 
the long battle of commercial reform,and how he won over even 
political enemies—all this is a familiar story. Nevertheless, it! 
shall find place in our columns in some form presently. For to 
day, the demands upon our space limit us to the textual re- 
production of eulogies upon the deceased statesman, pro- 
nounced in the House of Commons by the Premier and by 
the leader of Opposition. Mr. Disraeli’s remarks have at- 
tracted no slight attention. French journals have testified to 
Mr. Cobden’s worth, and the Emperor has decreed that a 
marble bust of him shall adorn the Galleries of Versailles. In 
these United States, of which he was always the friend and 
olten the champion, his loss has drawn forth universal tribute 
of regret. His remains were deposited in the churchyard off 
Lavington, near Midhurst in Sussex, where he was born and 
passed his youth. The numerous attendance of distinguished 
men around his grave is noticed in accounts of the ceremo 
nial 


The chief Parliamentary incident of the week under 
view is another debate in the Lower House upon Canadian 
defences, and the threat of still another, seeing that the grant 
for fortifications has not yet been voted, and that the questior 
sands just where it was. We do not see much novelty in th 
arguments adduced ; nor are we disposed to criticize them 
The subject is for us at best an awkward one. It is an odd 
Way to cultivate peace and friendly relations, this perpetual 
harping upon the possibilities and contingencies of war. 
Necessary it may be ; but the reviewer's task is ungracious here 
tnd as it is not forced upon us by any sense of duty, we declin 
‘o engage deeply in it—The Fenians, it will be seen, have 
lust achieved the honour of mention in Parliament. The allu 
tion did not cause any debate or excitement; but as it 
evident that the subject has been broached betweer 
or own Government and that of the U. §6,, 
may express a hope that poor Mr. Seward 
Prove to have expiated his rank offence of subscribing to 
% Irish revolutionary fund—as he did subscribe, some 
‘€0—by timely aid in preventing this malignant tumour fi 


Mr. Johnson, we must own, contrived, 


ts th ds of victims in the capital of Russia. The ac- 

counts are conflicting. According to some, the disease diff 

not greatly from the faniine fever, too well known in Ireland. 

Others have it that the veritable Plague is once more let loose 

upon Western Europe. Science is on the alert, and Govern- 

ments, including our own, are active in the way of enquiries, 
precautions, and quarantine laws. Let us hope that the mala- 
ly is local, born of pressing want and unwholesome food, as 
is argued by some of the European journalists. In these, 
roublous times, it would be trying indeed to face a visitation 
such as that of the Cholera in years gone by.—The difficult 

between Portugal and the United States, relative to the 

Fort at the mouth of the Tagus firing upon the U. 38. 

rigate Niagara, is, we are glad to say, honourably seitled. 

Portugal makes the apology demanded. The particulars 

e given elsewhere. We have no room for comment.—Fate 

is handling the Emperor of the French somewhat hardly. 

Rumour has it that another of his intimate friends and con- 

nections, the Count Walewski—said to be a natural son o! 

he First Napoleon—is dangerously ill. At the same time the 

Imperial author’s Life of Casar does not bring about any, 

xtra respect for himself, or any conviction in the pub 
mind that Napoleonism ie at once the destiny and the sal 
ion of France. Mazzini meanwhile has vainly endeavoured to 
mbarrass the relations between the Empire and the Kingdom 
f Italy, by pretending that a secret Treaty exists for anothe: 
ectification of the French frontier by the annexation o 
Piedmont, in the event of either Rome or Venice coming 
nder Victor Emmanuel’s sway. The Italian Government b 
stoutly denied the imputation. 
The Fag-End of the War, 
But little interest is manifested in the closing scenes, though 

hey must not be altogether excluded from our snmmary. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis, then, after flying from Richmond, issued 

defiant Proclamation, dated Danville, on the 5th inst., which 
was prior to the surrender of General Lee. He has since beeu 
ported at Macon, Georgia ; but nothing in reality is known 

f his movements, nor can we tell whether the Confederate 

Government professes still to hold together. For ourselves. 

we expect that Mr. Davis’s next manifesto will be dated from 

Havana or from Paris. 

Some of the important outer detences of Mobile have been 
n by the Union land and sea forces.—Selma, Ala., Colum- 
Ga., and other places are also lost to the Confederates 

Mosby, the noted guerriila in Virginia, has wisely imitated th 

example of Lee, whose forces when he gave up the contest, 

it is now ascertained, amounted to twenty-six thousand men. 

General Sherman’s army has entered Raleigh, and it was be- 

lieved that General Johnston, C. 8., was negotiating for the! 

bandonment of hostilities. But the news, however probable 
jacks confirmation ; and the public wonders that it hears so 
little of these officers.—As it is, we may repeat that, while stil 
n the presence, as it were, of the deceased President, othe: 
m not pressing find slight attention. The chances of 
n arrest of the murderers, and a sifting of the m 
especting an alleged conspiracy for assassinating the Vice 
President and all the members of the Cabinet, supersede 
d not unnaturally, the details of a war that is believed to 
be over. If any thing else find place in the public mind, it 
mortal thirst for revenge upon jpe South generally, for the 
crime committed by a gang of madmen. 





The Dance of Death; Vox Populi, Vox Dei. 

On Good-Friday was duly celebrated, on the spot, the 
ting of Fort Sumter, with such grand naval and mili 
pomp as might rightly have been deemed appropriate, if it 
ere conceded that triumphs over one’s own flesh and blood 
pas legitimate as those over foreigners. On this poin 
however, we have nothing to say ; though we must protest in th 

of scandslized humanity against the conduct o 
those ladies and gentlemen, who thought fit to wind 


up the proceedings of the dsy by a ball amid @just 


ruins of Charleston. What would have been 

d, if, after the last taking of Warsaw from the Poles, 
festive party had gone down from St. Petersburg to that 
desolated if “rebellious” city, to twirl in the mazes of the 
Mazurka? It may not perhaps be quite an agreeable souve- 
to the participants in the “ hop” at Charleston, that while 

hey were dancing and supping, their Chief Magistrate was 

eltering in his blood. 
Of course the inevitable Ward Beecher figured in the pro- 
ceedings atthe Fort. He made also, we must allow in can- 
dour, a magnificent oration, so far as mere style is concerned. 
For the rest, he was somewhat more sanguinary than he has 
been of late, as though he foresaw that the reign of the com- 
paratively gentle Lincoln was drawing to a close, and so 
gaciously trimmed his sails. More striking, however, 
ban this was his impious illustration of that hol- 
low and vaunted apothegm, Voxzw Populi, Vor Dei. 
Fellows of this kind pretend that what the People unite to 
do is manifestly the will of Heaven! If so, must not the 
converse hold good? What Heaven wills the People ought to 
do, or at least ought heartily to approve. Let Mr. Beecher 
e this doctrine, and apply it to the assassination of the Pre- 
ident. It was clearly the Vox Dei that spoke; does the Vor 
Populi answer Amen ? 





Brama. 


The rainbow has faded indeed. The air is dark with symbols of 
mourning, and a noise of lamentation is borne upon every breeze. 
The awful and affecting tragedy of the fourteenth of April, the 
appalling deed, whereby the Chief Magistrate of the American 
Republic was smitten into death, has thrilled the whole land with 


‘horror, stopping the wheels of busy life, and clothing the sky 


with gloom. The Angel of Peace still hovers in mid-air, but she 
comes to us with drooping wings and with averted face, as the 
war-cloud drifts away. 

The hand that has dealt this blow is the hand of an actor. 
For this reason the horror of the time has fallen with startling 
orce upon the members of the theatrical profession. How deep- 
ly they feel this calamity, how thoroughly they sympathize 
with the suffering family of the deceased President, how pro- 
foundly they abhor the crime which has struck down the head of 
the nation, will be understood and appreciated by all who know 
them—as I know them—to be, for the most part, high- 
minded and warm-hearted men and women, true lovers of their 
country, of Freedom, Justice, and Right. I say this, because I 
have observed—with sorrow—the expression, in certain quarters, 
of a sentiment inimical to the theatrical profession. Perhaps, in the 
excited condition of the public mind, it is natural that such a sen- 
iment should be momentarily entertained. But its manifest injus- 
ice should cause it at once to be repudiated by all honourable men. 
It shall hope, for example, that the Chief of Police will eventually 

pologize, both to the public, and to the players of New York, for 
his illegal and entirely superfluous order, of last Saturday, direct- 
ing his subordinates to close the theatres of this city. {t was an 
order that occasioned equal astonishment and pain. Those thea- 
es were, of course, closed by their managers-—and without one 
dissentient voice—as soon as the dreadful tidings of the murder of 
the President had been made known ; and, by the same authority, 
hey have remained closed, ever since, and are at this mo- 
ment suitably decked with the insignia of sorrow. It should be 
ecorded too, that the actors of New York held a meeting, at the 
Metropolitian Hotel, on Monday evening last, at which Mr, John 
ilbert presided, and at which were passed appropriate Resolu- 
tions, expressive of honour to the memory of the dead, sympathy 
with the sorrow of his family, and allegiance to the Government 
lof the United States. 

But, if it be unjust to visit the crime of the actor upon the pro- 
fession to which he belonged, how much more wrong and cruel 
to visit it upon the relatives of the criminal—the agonized 
mother, the brothers and sisters, whose hearts are well nigh 
broken, whose lives are blighted, by the horrid deed of that dark 
land lonely man, whose name I leave unwritten! Surely their 
languish should be sacred. Yet we have all read how one brother 
was obliged to fly from a Western city, and how another was com- 
pelled to submit his property and correspondence to legal inspec- 
tion. I will not dwell upon these facts; but here, in the name 
of all who read these words, will tender to that grief-stricken 
family the heartfelt sympathy which is their need and their due. 
May that patience be accorded them, in their great affliction, which 
is not of this world! 

It remains that I speak, for the last time, of the miserable fugi- 

ve, so long familiar to my fancy. He is the third son of the 
great actor Lucius Junius Booth, from whom he inherited a ge- 
pins that was nearly allied to madness. He is twenty-seven years 
of age, and has been eleven years an actor. In the Albion of 
March 29th, 1862, I recorded my first impressions of his acting. 
He manifested genius, but lacked culture. There was, neverthe- 
less, a bright career open before him. But all this avails nothing 
now. He is an actor no longer: he belongs no more to the family 

fmen. Heisalone. For him there is no thought of mercy, 
ve—let it be spoken humbly and with awe !—in the All-Forgiv- 
ing Mind. There is something inexpre:sibly solemn in the idea of 
uch utter isolation from human sympathy. Well might he have 
said—as be rode away from the scene of his crime, on the fatal 
night of the fourteenth of April—in words of dreadful signifi- 
cance : 





Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had lived a blessed time. For, from this instant, 
There’s nothing serious in mortality ; 
All is but toys ; renown wore are fled ; 
The wine of life is —_ = the mere lees 
left this vault to brag of. 
_ oe MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Fancies. 


we are glad to see, has held a fourth Court at 

it TMachare Bulace. Guests also are not unfrequently seen 
the royal table——-——From Byron to Jenkins, the tran- 
ition has not a romanticsound. The Earl of Lovelace, how- 
, now 60 years of age, who espoused Lord Byron’s Ada, 
sole ter of my house and heart,” being a widower, has 
“Jane Crawford, widow of the late Edward 
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Jenkins, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service.” heffand sympathy, amounting to an alliance between them. Esch@W. Wylie, O. dbam, J. E. Dupuis, F. Grabeud Lord w. 
Shakspeare Monument Fear this city, lacked three thou-ffis charged with the development of the progress and liberty pie Hon. nee, pe, 4 _~— Spiele 
= 7 sand dollars, to complete the twenty, which the Trusteesijof a considerable portion of the American race. Each, in iteRy C. Dacres; Colonels, J. W. Gordo™ , 
determined to have in hand, ere they commenced the me-[ispbere, is subject to difficulties and trials not participated . Staveley; J. B. Gibson, Esq., Di - 
} morial in the Central Park. An appeal having been made toby the other. The interests of civilization and ot humani y Med. t., W. Linton, Esq., Inspector-Gen. of 
Commodore Vanderbilt, we believe by Mr. Hackett, themrequire that the two should be friends. I have always knowDifand W. J. me Power, Esq., Commissary-Gen.-in-Chief.—J wh 
Commodore has liberally contributed that amount. heMand accepted it as a fact honourable to both countries that th . Esq., to be a non-elective member of the late 
Sir George Nicholls, whose death we chronicled last wee Queen ot England is a sincere and honest well-wisher to th of the Virgin Islands.—The Earl of Cork to be ot 
was a Poor Law Commissioner both in England and Ireland™United States. 1 have been equally frank and explicit in theglieutenant of Somersetshbire.—Lieut Arthur Balfour Haig, RR 
and was nominated a K. C. B. for his services. —Lordjfopinion that the friendship of the United States towards Greatjro be Equerty to Prince Alfrei “Mr. WV: G_ Albott, to be HM, ish 
Lyons was present at the Queen’s third Court————Th Britain is enjoined by all the considerations of interest andiiy, Thomas Dyke Acland, Jr., of Brodclyst, Devon ener out 
Hon. Dr. Clifford, D.D. (brother of Lord Clifford of Chud-(§of sentiment affecting the character of both. . You will, th r W Bullen Hea. Gec.; for Rvesbam, James Bourne, of Had pre 
leigh), R. ©. Bishop of Clifton, is to succeed the late Car- fore, be accepted asa minister friendly and well disposed toMigeld-house, Childwall, Lancashire, Esq., v. Sir H. P. Willoughby the 
‘ dinal Wiseman as Archbishop of Westminster. Dr. Tal-@jthe maintenance of peace and the honour of both countries. dec. , 
ie! bot, domestic chaplain to the Pope, is to be the Engl You will find myself and all my associates acting in accord. An 
ie Cardinal. Dr. Manning is to be Bishop of Clifton. nee with the same enlightened policy and consistent senti- Arnw. by 
tg The Court Journal announces that “ one of the débutantes ments ; and so I am sure that it will not occur in your the 
2; : H. M.’s Theatre, this season, will be a young Americanf§that either yourself or this government will ever have cau New Zratanp.—The following telegram has been receiye Me 
4 ima donna named Harris, who, though under age, hasgto regret that such an important relationship existed at such alffrom General Cameron : “ Hostilities have commenced in 
} almost eclipsed the memories of the Pattis in the minds o Whangaurea district. On the 24th Jan. Lt.-Gen. Cameng few 
the New York upper ten.” This is news indeed. snipe tener dvanced with a force of 800 men towards the Waitote, bei 
So severe a storm raged in the British Channel on th PORTUGAL AND THE UNITED STATES. River. On the same day a skirmish took place with the rebel of 
26th ult., that the mail steamer that left Dover on that ‘ mn posting a picket at Nukumtrar, near which village th me 
night, after beating about for six hours trying to reacbjg A Lisbon telegraph of the 5th inst., says : oops had encamped. On the 25th the rebels attacked thy 
Calais, had to return to Dover. Both the light-houses at The difficulty between America and Portngal has beeniamp in force, and were repulsed with a loss of seventy killed. two 
the end of the Calais pier were washed away. micably settied. The Governor of the Belem Fort, has beenBnumber of them wounded unknown. Our loss on the tw, Me: 
a The firm of Routledge, ome, and Roatlodge, which (ng Spent to salute the American flag, to-day, days on Lieut, Johnson, 49th Regt., D. A. A. G., mortally tho 
a a London paper) for the wide dispersion of popular litera- F wounded, since dead ; Lt. Wilson, 50th, severely; and Ensign 
ai, ture has made itself a name scarcely if at all inferiorgy The Lisbon Journal lo Commercio, of the 30th ult., published BGrant, 50th, dangerously wounded. Fifteen mAs killed, an{ yes 
ae to the celebrity which attends the century-old establish. ™the following es an official account of the affair: thirty wounded. On the 5th February, crossed the river aj che 
“ae ments of Paternoster-row, will shortly dissolve—Mr. Warn The two Federal steamers anchored at Belem much beloWMencamped on the left bank.” mal 
‘ a ing » new busi under own name, and themthe ground they wished to take, because the Portuguese 4 tejegram from Melbourne says: “ War has recommenc! my 
4 Routledges continuing the business lately removed from Far-(gguardship prohibited their approaching nearer to the placelin New Zealand. A detachment under Brigadier Wall wy on 
a ringdon-street to the Broadway, Ludgate-hill. —Somems sere the Stonewall \ay. Next day when the Confederate nearly routed at Ovaita Roa. The troops were rallied, hor. 2 
a reports are afloat that if the railway extension to Braemar isggvessel had sailed they weighed anchor, with the intention offfever, by the exertions of the officers. The British loss wy pub 
. finally decided on, the Queen end the other branches of thegacoming up the river, but did not notify the guardsbip of their#:hirteen killed and thirty-three wounded. Mr. Hewit, a men. is 
> | royal family will bid farewell to Deeside as s summer resi-gintention, and this caused the Governor of Belem Tower,Mper of the Provincial Council, has been murdered and dew app 
q dence. Railroads are great conveniences, but they are sad in-gjWhose orders were precise, to fire into the vessels. It is €X-Moitated by the rebels. The rebel leader, William Thompson, Mr 
a , vaders of privacy —-—-A London paper says “ The loyal Ca-™plained that the Federal ship steamed toward the bar in or-is reported to have surrendered to General Carey.” : 
3 { nadians dissolved Parliament on the 11th ult. by singing ‘ Godjgder to take the turn up the river, and there is no doubt th pels and 
5 save the Queen.’ Are those the men to leave in the lurch ?” whole difficulty might have been obviated had they sent pre-M Booran.—The news from Bootan is bad. The reinfors in | 
i” / The marriage of Mr. Stirling of Keir, M. P., to Lady Annejgvious notice to the Governor of Belem Tower. It is said that iments have started, but H. M. 80th and 55th, with a battey bec 
a Melville, daughter of the late Earl of Leslie and Melville, isgget the first shot the Niagara lowered her flag half-mast, tolo¢ R A. have left Kooshtoa for the frontier, in boats » “ 
+ } arranged.———The University boat race on the Thames, ongehow that she accepted the intimation not to go out, and thisMcrowded that “cholera has shown itself in both regiments’ “ 
ir)‘ the 8th inst., was won by the Oxford, by three boate’ lengths.™signal appears not to have been obseryed at the tower, whichHfand the rains are coming down furiously. Sir Charles Woo cog 
, a —Attwood and Spooner’s banking house at Birming-jired six more shots at the frigate, and it is eaid three balleMon Thursday night, while refusing to answer questions, sii bur 
: ham had been reopened as a branch of the Birmingham Joint{™struck her sides. The Commander of the Niagara complainsMeyery precaution had been taken to preserve the health of th orig 
ie Stock Bank. Lamartine is about to publish a che: hat a blank cartridge was not first fired to give him timely#troops, but Sir Charles never travelled on an Indian river it , 
Ny P edition of his works. The public has had aleneey somewhat Warning. boat with the rains coming down. The advance on Dey. _ 
i too much of this French J iab The Russian angiri is to begin, as we predicted last week, about the fire ie re 
iF Government intends to prosecute eighteen noblemen who @bituarpy. eek in April, and the first thing to be done will be to retake epir 
i ; signed a petition, asking the Czar for a Constitution. . Dewangiri, where there is no command of water, but a of : 
ii ft M. Sismonda has announced to the French Academy that hb Tue Eart oy Desant.—The Earl of Desart died on theffome 10,000 of the enemy, many of them, it is becoming clex, . 
- has discovered vegetable remains in the rock commonlyg!st inst., at his residence in Eaton Square, London, from in-Mrefugee sepoys. The Booteas have invaded Durrung, a Br otal 
; i known a8 gneiss——We read of a recent discovery off™uries sustaincd, a few days previously, by falling down stai h tea-planting district, and have forced both planters ani snd 
: a Life of Caesar,” written by the first Napoleon, and taking age was the only issue of James Otway, second 1 of Desart tivators to fly.— London paper, April 8.—Brig.-Gen. Tom, He 
| ; different view of the great Roman’s character from that takenfgoy his marriage with Catherine, eldest daughter and cobeir offiCommandant ai Gwalior, is appoiuted to supreme comman = 
; by Napoleon III. A London paper hereupon remarks that Mr. Maurice Nugent 0’Connor, of Mount Pleasant, King’sMin the Bhootan Dooars. 
nt “Napoleon I. is beyond the reach af an avertisement, which suchmcounty, and was born in 1818. He married, in 1842, Lady — bec 
a a daring opposition to the view of the Emperor Napoleon III. #Elizabeth Lucy Campbell, sister of the present Lord Cawdor, The 4th Battn. Rifle Brigade, now at Gibraltar, have m the 
a richly deserves." ———-The health of the Empress of Aus.g0y whom he leaves issue an ~ daughter, the Lady Aliceficeived their orders for Canada, and are to embark about th witl 
| tria is now rted to be quite satisfactory ————An im , married to the Hon. J. M. Henniker; and three offend of May.—-Major-Gen. Clark, whose death we recordei ml 
4 mense iron mine has been discovered, at Sarnia, C. W. It isgg¥hom the eldest, Viscount Castle Cuffe, succeeds to the titleMiast week, entered the Army in 1814, and served the campai va 
ive thought that the discovery will enrich the whole country.g2=d estates. The new Peer is an Ensign and Lieut, in thefMof 1815, including Waterloo and the siege of Usmbran bh sim] 
7 ——It turns out that Miss Louisa Fipe | A. coming#aGrenadier Guards. es. 824 and 1825, » Majer — ~* qh en 4 in a esq! 
| to this coun at present, on account of the ess of he wag many years Major of the 54th Foot, and afterwar 
rh SS ee ee is the twentieth State that has rati GENERAL — < A ae ay = ww: beMmandant A the Royal Military College at Chelsea. _ 
ar (CF fled the constitutional amendment, abolishing slavery. Fourggd¢#th of Gene ona ight uise, Bart., G.C.B., Colonel — — 
; ; » | more states must accept it, in order to make up the requisite of the 85th Foot, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. : Wak Orrics, Aprit 4.—59th Ft: Major-Gen Eyre to be Col,+ read 
ea “ deceased baronet was born at Highnam Court, Gloucester. k, dec. Scots Fus Gds: Lt and Capt Knox to be Capt and iari 
H two thirds vote. Michelet, in “ poker” ) 6C8E ire, in 1777, and succecded his brother in th . Pp lisri 
at - the Emperor, and him eleven better. He is writing re, in , and su er e baronetcy in M Hon C R Hay, who ret; Lt and Capt Hon W_R Trefusis » life 
na “Li f the Twelve C ” 1834. At an early age he entered the Army, and served ingg¢ Capt and Lt-Col, v Campbell, who ret; Eus and Lts Phipps mi 
, ives 0 oears. Egypt in 1801, in Henover in 1885, and subsequently withigerabam to be Ose Path} ode gi lhl. | man 
4° ——_>—_—_- ~ tae? nd ; Lt an ch to’ t: Surg Swan, 
‘ much distinction in the Peninsula. He received a cross fo om 20 years’ f-p service, to be Sanwa} 100th: En Tidy a4 it de 






















































































































































































































, 2 HI 7 his conduct at Fuentes d’Onor, Salamanca, Vittoria, and Niv: : . i 
a SIR F. BRUCE PRESENTS HIS CREDENTIALS He is succeeded in the baronetcy by his son, William Vernon a4, = py ed - 7 oat oue —_ = bey — ibe 
On Thursday, Sir Frederick Bruce, the newly appointedfiguise who was born in 1816. Fic be Maj, Lt Mites » ¥ Gra: ret; Cap’ with 
4 . . : . be : ell to be Capt; En Dugmore to be lt- 
a British Minister, was formally introduced to Mr. Andrew ‘ - a md —er ™ eye ul re a Adame =" be lt, y Majoribanks, whe m in tl 
5 } i Joi i ' DMIRAL MEYNELL.— in on P| en no. : ompson, late o' 
fi Johnson, one . the United States. Sir Frederick thusy th ult. The deceased entered the Navy in 1808, and sawp? be Capt, v Lucas, who ret on temph_p. 634: Capt Cotton, upol 
addressed His Excellency. : much service, but not of conspicuous nature, during 15 ye o be Capt. v Ramsbottom, who ex. Ri Canadian Rifle Regt é 
, “Mr, President: It is with deep and sincere concern that Ii the Spring of 1820 he was a nted Gentleman Usher to Hamilton Law and Cadet G R Selby to be Ens, the latter v Got Th 
; 2 have to accompany my first official act with expressions offfGeorge [V., which office he held until the King’s death. HeMacs’iis Le Gen Bla) Frosh tee een aa oe ane Sit Be ir 
4 condolence. On Saturday last the ceremony that tkes placefM,)so held the same post for a short time in the household offfpletown to be Lieut-Gen; Bvt-Col C E kapice and C Ellice to musi 
ij today = a bane ae | fer eee a Ge Cane inten-@ William IV.; and for on years, up to April, 1845, he Major-Gens. 
: tions of the amen ent were frustra y eventsiione of the Grooms in ng to the Queen. He represented! 
, which bave plunged this country into consternation and af-Bhe bo hb of Lisburn in the House of Commans R96 
; fiction, and which will a in Great Britain — oO mtil 1st om Navy 7” 
horror, as well as profoundjsympatby for the victims. It b a : The Shan 35, has arrived at Portsmouth fr Nortt 
} comes, therefore, my painful duty, Sir, to present the letter] PRoresson Kisa—The sculptor, Carl Kiss, so well knownMAmerican and West India station, and will be aid off Ti Tt 
, from my sovereign, of which I am bearer to you as President#My bis statue of “ The Amazon” in the Exhibition of 1851, w Agincourt, armour-plated ship of 8000 tons, has been floatel 
of the United States, and it is with pleasure I convey thegound dead in bis bed at his residence in Berlin on the 24thilby the Mesers. Laird, of the Birkenhead Ironworks. Tw te 
i assurances of regard and good will which her Majesty en (ult. He had suffered for some time from congestion of bloodill Afi r, of the same description, bas been floated in th mes 
oh: tertains toward you, Sir, a8 President of the United Sta o the head, and had been long resident st Karlsbad in order Thames.—At Chatham, the Lord Warden and the Belleropln, ‘adie 
i {am farther need fo expres ter Mae's end ea a a rie omens on dad gnc ree Ye auoched aihecomne a 
disposition tow @ great nation of which you are aceon, W , neM@month and the next——-The Mackay gun, manufactured # 
L SO pppoe ay eee 
F pro . a ne 7 A. . ay, at Woolwich. The experiment 
heart en to —— those relations of amity and good un ag moe Fd ~ y- 4. i. Penh, 6 neers aa d to have been forced upon the government, which is pe — 
ig derstanding which have eo long and so happily existed be Esq . M.'s Mth Regt.—At Southampton, Capt. James Napier Mt” ble enough, seeing the reluctance of our authorities wal artist 
7 tween the two kindred nations of the U.S. and Great Britain ix. N.—Aat Lower Edmonton, Capt. Lilley, late of the Grenad hat is new.— Orders have been received from the Adminly genc 
H and it is in this spirit that I am directed to perform the duties¥iGuards.—At Girgenti, Sicily, John Oates, -» H. B. M.'s Vi o make a series of trials of the iron-clads in the Mediterranes,, a 
of the important and honourable post confided tome, Permit§Consul.—At Gravesend, Major C. Wilkinson, R. A—At Cardistonglto determine the most economical application of their stem be 
me, Sir, to say that it shall = ae of my earnest en- pepore Ded ted dk —_o — Se Regt. At Seo Hip ower at given rates of speed.—The Revenge, 73, being tht tise 
d urs to carry out my instructions faithfully in that re- re, Oudh, india, J. , Esq. e —At Di- ip ; i ine ty 
{i sped and cupress the hope, Sir, that you will Sreunehiy con-#r ee > = "ie co Cepiain in the otk and ~ ae oY Sabet commidtontonn itis aa a 
as | sider my attempts to meet your approbation, and to give effector verse, much estcemed.—The Dowager Lady Aifleck, wile oanderstood that Admiral Y. will shift his flag to the Caledon Card: 
j } to the friendly intentions of the Queen and H. M. Govern-Bine kev. Dr. Whewell, master of Trinity College, Cambridg onclad frigate.——Prince Arthur's visit to Malta has matt tion 
+E ment. I have the honour, Sir, to place in your hands theMfand widow of Sir G. Affleck, Bart, who died in 1854. Her marr: ome stir among the men-of-war, and in the garrisons$— pin 
yy: , leiter of credence confided to me by her Majesty.” with Dr, Whewell took place in 1858.—Mr. John Cassell, an em he , 22, 1,462 tons, 400 horse power, recently pail s 
nf P| To which the President replied as follows :— ent London publisher.—At Westbrooke, the family seat in Hert-Moff into the Chatham Steam Reserve, after being in commit 4, 
‘a “Sir Frederick A. W. Bruce:—The cordial and friendly@fordshire, y Georgiana Ryder. She was third daughter of th on nearly four years, is again being bro net ward fx be 
20. | sentiments which you have expressed on the part of Her Bri-gg‘xth Duke of Beaufort, married, in 1825, the Hon. G. D. mission, and has been slaced in da k ry his a 
i raunie Majesty give me great pleasure. Great Britain and thef34*r, brother of the Sarl of Harrowby, K.G., by whom shellenorted that this fine corvette 1s again inturnee ne cerris TS 
ay ace Bally OS Se es ee Teo al leaves ‘a numerous fauily.—At Rugby, Reginald Peel, of Hanbury’? tals ne corvette is again intended for servis with 
Hi? United States by the extended and varied forms of commercefj,)), staffordshire, late Captain in the 6th Ro —At Haigewith the N. A. and W.1. squadron, the Admiralty being # 
; a a ah oie agus sat aww ae cvs, ios Ral ae SR ee ee Ee eae Lats wees nye ee 
and the s r ‘ 4 ou .—At Ryde, ene vesies d- Pontes, of™oeing more y, and at the same time more economics 
| Se Re Oh epee ns fer 
st : misunderstanding only to be averted by mutual forbearance,fj—At Stuttgart, General R. O. Andree. senior officer at Cork, v. Sir L. Jones, whose term has e& oo 
t So eagerly are the people - fam two — through mtwen d = — 
) the whole world in the pursuit of similar comm a 0 t ~~ . 
out almost c pp 8. APPOINTMENTS. 8: T Miller to Royal George, ¥ Dt ous © 
cial enterprises, accompanied by natural rivalries and jealou ourcy, term exp; F A Hi Royal Jommant nie 
§ ‘ +} ies, that at first sight it would almost seem that the two Go The following otions have taken place in the Order of ! Ne reock ty <-> term — Lieutensat: Boti 
} - eruments must be enemies, or at best, cold and calculatinggg%*th: Knights Commanders to be Knights Grand Cross, Ad : i Fisg: for 2 
4 friends, So devoted are the two nations througheut all theirgsr!*, Sir E. » Sir F. Mores $ Stewart, Sir H. D.Lt to Ten 
domain, and even is: theif most spate, earn om colo BR. Shh Soe € Mand and to Narciseus ; Excelen: rm 
nial possessions to the principles vi ts constitu .“s ee a , ; 
, Slousl lneree that, cn tas olker band, the tapelhalts ery : on 
might erroneously count upon a continual concert of acti 
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New Publications. 


Jt sometimes happens, in the literary world, that a write: 
achieves, by dying, that popularity which he did not win 
while alive. It will be remembered, for instance, that the| 
Jate Theodore Winthrop only became known and esteemed 
as a writer, after he had gallantly fought, and suddenly per 
jshed, in his country’s service. Then his works were brought 
out by the very publishers, who, if report speaks truly, had 
previously declined to have anything to do with them. And 
these works sold well—albeit not uncommonly meritorious. 
Another instance of literary good fortune, strangely entailed 
py death, is seen in the case of the late Henry D. Thoreau, 
the fifth volume of whose writings has just been published, by 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. Mr. Thoreau was known to but 
few readers, during his life time. He had the reputation o 
being an eccentric person, a “ transcendentalist,” a disciple 
of Emerson: but even this knowledge of him was by no 
means general. At the time of his death he had published 
two books—“ Walden,” and “A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers.” They were not well known, however, 
though better deserving of popularity than many of the much 
jauded works of the day. His death has wrought a marked 
change in this state of things. Its circumstances were not 
markable; yet, in some singular way, it attracted a great deal 
of attention, and inspired very general interest in his charac- 
ter. Three additional volumes of his writings have beep 
published, since then, of which this one, relating to Cape Cod 
is the last. And all have been widely circulated, and 
approvingly read. Nor is this posthumous fame unmerited. 
Mr. Thoreau was possessed of a strong, independent nature 
and an original cast of mind, whic are agreeably revealed 
in his writings. If he was not widely popular at first, it w 
because he did not walk in conventional paths. He was not 
a “Country Parson,” for example. The world readily re 
cognizes that merit which comes to it, duly marked and 
numbered, in the regular way; but it is slow to comprehend 
originality. Moreover, genius often cripples its progress, by 
its own defiant spirit. When recognized at last, however, it 
js recognized heartily—as in the case of Mr. Thoreau. The 
spirit of this writer’s books isstrong and cheerful. He wrote ou’ 
of a full mind, which had fed on Nature and thereby grown 
stalwart. His sketches of natural scenery are perfectly true 
snd are, therefore, full of power, and beauty, and meaning, 
He did not aim to teach; yet his writings are fraught with 
an earnest didactic force and significance. They tell us to 
be ourselves, to be self-poised, and natural, and to gather all 
the goodness and beauty and happiness that we can in life, 
without truckling to precedents, and trying to make ourselves 
all of one stereotyped pattern. Their literary merits are 
simplicity and precision of style, and felicity in pictur. 
esque description or quaint expression of thought. Thi 
narrative of a journey around Cape Cod exemplifies these 
merits, and is thus a very agreeable volume. It gives i 
reade: a complete and truthful picture of the natural pecu- 
liarities of a strange region, and of the manner of human 
life therein. It looks into the Past also, and finds and records 
many interesting incidents of old times on the Cape; and 
it does not lack the adornments of its writer’s culture. We 
like it well, therefore, and commend it heartily, togethe: 
with the earlier works of Mr. Thoreau. Though his book, 


in this instance, is built upon the sand, his fame is founded 





upon a rock. 
NEW MOSIC. 

The fact that “ Richmond is Ours” has been announced, in th 
form of a sheet of music, so evtitied, from the press of Mr. Horae 
Waters. “The Fall of Richmond” is the title of another piece o! 
music, issued by the same publisher. 


Hine Arts. 


THE POURTALES PICTURES. 


The Pourtales sale (says a Paris letter of the 29th ult.) w: 
resumed yesterday with the pictures. The rooms were 
crowded to excess, and many persons unable to gain admit. 
tance. There was a large attendance of fashionably dressed 

ies. ; 

“A view of the seashore at low water,” by Bonnington 
(English school), was put up at 8,000f, and went off at 6 5006 
“Moving Day ;’ a space before a house crowded with people 
loading carts with furniture; in the distance a hearse and 
funeral procession (Boilly, French school)—1,800f. “ A young 
artist foishing a landscape in a gurret, indicating great indi 
gence and disorder; a young woman with child in her arms 
8 boy grinding colours and stopping to look at his master’ 
work, and a young pupil just come in with a portfolio under 
his arm” (Boucher)—7,000f. “ Brigands praying before a Ma 
donna” (Coguiat)—2,400f. “ Young girls at play” (Cuypel 
8400f. The fine portraits, lite size, of Pope Pius Vil snd 
Cardinal Caprera, painted from the originals for the corona- 
tion picture of Napoleon I. (David)—17,800£ “ Cupid step- 
ping from a couch where Psyche reposes” (by the same artist 
Pr up at 15,000f., and sold for 1,450f. “ Psyche abandoned 

her lover, and deploring the cruelty of Venus and the in 
constancy of her son” (by the same), put up at 3,000f, sold 
for 650f. “ A soldier of the Grand Vizier’s Guard, standing 
with a drawn sword in his hand at the gate of his master 
palace; near him two men, of whom one wears the headdre 
of a Dervise” (Decamps)—8,000f. “St. Cecilia seated on 
terrace of her palace, singing hymns, and accompanying her. 
self on a small organ, held by two angels kneeling before her’ 
(Paul Delaroche)—21,000f. “Cardinal Richelieu, exh 
by illness, ascending the Rhone in a barge from Tarascon to 
Lyons.” “Cardinal Mazarin in bed, dying, amidst a numer 
ous company of the Lords and Ladies of the Court—one of hi: 
nieces at his bedside, showing him the cards in her hand. 
Both pictures, by Delaroche, were put up together and suld 
for 80,200. “A young girl” (same artist), 4000f “Ti 
Temptation of St. Anthony,” the Saint, 
{ous woman, holds up his hands to Heaven (same artist) 

0.200% “A young woman in deshabille, lying on a couch 
(Deshays)—2. “ A young woman plucking grapes” (G 





ped by a finel 








rodet-Triorson)—2,700f. “A youn 


o her arms, with its head to her bosom” (Greuze 


woman holding a lambge 
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SOMA, 
ffin’s Bay to latitude 81228 .,in 1 d “ 
m water (I quote from my phn, Sn Renee the time of 





put up at 60,000f., knocked down at 100,200f. This fine pic-gthe return of the expedition), 81 miles north of the coast of 


ture is known as the “ Innocence.” “The head of a young 
girl” (same artist)—5,200f. “A storm ;” in the foreground 
teamer making for the shore, and further off a large three 
decker struggling with the wind, and trying to get out to se 
Gudin)—1,500f. “A scene from the lio” (Haman) 
2,600f. “ Raphael, seated on a stool, with the Fornarina on 


nis knee, looking at his canvas, on which he has just drawngjland like the antarctic, in thet open sea, although Dr. 


he outlines of his mistress’s features. Leaning thi 
wall is the picture of the Madonna, known as the ‘ ola ; 
nd in the distance, through an open window, a view of 
part of the Vatican” (Ingree)--9,500f. “ Three young women 
bathing, and a fourth seated on a bank near a bower preparin 
for the bath” (Lancret)—7,800f. “‘ A view of the Park of St. 
Jioud, with figures” (Meissonier and Frangais)—12,500f. 
‘The brigand’s family” (Robert, a pupil of David)—2,100f. 
‘A young girl of Ischia meeting her lover, a young fisherman 
who is seated on a rock near his boat, playing on a mando 
line” (same artist)—4,100f. “A watermill” (Roqueplan) 
1,030f. “ A shepherd tending sheep and goats” ( Bon 
heur)—9,100f. “A young mother with her children” (A 
Scheffer)—6,500f. “ A ship beaten by the tempest, and stru 
by lightning” (Claude Vernet)—1,100f. “The meeting o! 
‘amar and Juda” (Genesis xxxviii., 14), by Horace Vernet ; 
ut up at 40,000f., and knocked down at 85,200. “A young 
man woman” (Horace Vernet)—4,000f. “ Helen and Parist 
—— by Venus;” a drawing in crayon (Prudhon 


” 


——— 
THE ROMANCE OF THE NORTH POLE. 


On Monday evening, the friends of Arctic discovery, unde 

terred by the Times, assembled to discuss the question of the 
Jternative routes to the North Pole,—the Spitzbergen route. 
which is advocated by Dr. Petermann, and the Smith’s Sound 
route, which is advocated by Captain Osborn. Sir Georg 
Back and Admiral Collinson were in favour of Smith's Sound, 
Sir Edward Belcher and Admiral Fitzroy of the Spitz- 
bergen route. Admiral Fitzroy (who is not, however, 
Arctic navigator) believed that there was open water at th 
North Pole, and stated, according to the reporter, that a 
Dutch ship had once got two degrees beyond the North Pole. 
When was that, and what does “ beyond” it mean? Did the 
ship get back by sailing down the opposite side of the globe, 
and how is it that we have never heard of that wonderful ship 
before? 

In place of filling our space with an extended report of the} 
proceedings briefly chronicled above, by a London paper of 
the ist inst., we borrow from the Builder of the same date 
the following strange communication from a correspondent 
who signs himself “ John E. Dove.” 


The hopeless and absurd attempt to discover a practicable! 
“ north-west passage” for ships into the Pacific Ocean, by wa: 
of the ice-bound regions of the extreme north of America, has 
been finally given up; and it is to be hoped that future ex- 
plorations of the Arctic regions (for there must and will be 
turther attempts to reach the pole) will cease to follow the old 
routes westward, or to allow the old impracticable notions o! 
a north-west passage for shipping to have any such adve 
influence as it has heretofore had in leading explorers away 
rom the more interesting scientific object of arctic voyages,— 
he discovery of the north pole. 

The warm gulf-stream runs north-eastward from the tropic: 
of the British isles and Spitzbergen; then circulates round 

ithe pole; and then returns—as a cold current—chiefly through 
the north-westward regions about Baffin’s Bay and Greenland 
southwards by Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, where so 
many icebergs hence occur in summer. Thus, and from the 
stretching of land (whicb is always much colder than water) 
so far north towards the pole in America, the north-western 
region is pre-eminently the frozen region; and yet it has al 
ways been with the ostensible view of discovering a passage 
in this direction for ships, that our sailors have been sent into! 
tic regions. Now, however, that the real, as well as the 
tensible, reason for further explorations will henceforth be 
the actual discovery of the north pole, I hope that the onegee 
tion made by me in the Builder, many years ago, that to follow 
the warm gulf-stream must be the most hopeful roate to the 
pole, will be adopted. Some years since, Dr. Petermann 
laimed this euggestion ; but I pointed out in the Builder at 
he time that it had previously been publicly suggested in its’ 
columns. Whether Dr. Petermann or the Butlder were the 
Birst to publish the —- however, does not much mat 
er. It is of far more importance now for me to note that the 

uggested route has obtained the approval of such authoriti 

Sir Edward Belcher, Admiral Ommanney, Admiral Fitz 
roy, and Admiral Maury, all of whom have expressed their 
preference for thst route, while discussing the subject on Mon- 
day last, as you would observe, at a meeting of the Geogra- 
phical Society, where a letter of Dr. Petermann, advocating 
the Spitzbergen route, was read. 

In course of the discussion, Admiral Fitzroy referred to the 
records of the voyages of Dutch sailors in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, which stated that they had sailed as fi 
north as 88 deg. 5 and he thought that these records were 
quite reliable. He entered into a consideration of the circum- 

tances which might form a barrier of ice rownd the north 
pole, and leave an open sea within. He conceived that the ac- 
ion of centrifugal force would tend to impel the masses of 
floating ice towards the equator; and that, arresting a wind 
blowing in a contrary direction, the ice would be confined 
within a certain zone surrounding the pole, like an icy ring 
but not extending to the pole itself. He stated that it had 
beer, observed, both in arctic and antartic regions, that the 
mercury in the barometer falls on approaching the poles, thus 
indicating that the pressure of the atmosphere is less at th 

poles than at the equator. 

In Dr. Petermann’s letter, it wes remarked that the argu 
ment in favour of finding an open sea near the north pole w 
greatly strengthened by the known condition of the ice in an 
tarctic regions, It was an ascertained fact that thcre was 
much more ice near the south pole than there was toward 
the north, and that icebergs and masses of ice approached 
much nearer the equator in the south : nevertheless, Sir Jame: 
Ross had succeeded in penetrating through a barrier of ice| 
many miles in extent, and reached an open sea, and came in 

ight of an antarctic island or continent, with mountains 10,000) 
. high. If this could be accomplished near the south pole 
where the ice was so much more abundant, it was contended 

hat there would be little difficulty in penetrating to the north 
pole, where the ice is in summer broken up, and generally 
less abundant. 

That an open sea does exist beyond the 7 aa which 


ounds the north pole, and that land there exists, 
tbe south , have aiready been proved by Dr. Kane and 
party, who penetrated through the northern barrier, 


Greenland, where the temperature rose fo 56 deg., from an in- 


ense cold farther south, which produced lockjaw, and killed 
wo men and fifty-seven dogs. Numerous animals, birds, &. 
were seen at the — water, and a mountain was di at 
82°30 deg. N.,and called Parry.” Here then was evidence 
not only of an open sea beyond the icy barrier, but of pole 
eter- 
mann maintains the probability that there is nothing but open 
within the northern ice barrier. 

In adjourning the discussion, Sir Roderick Murchison said 
that at the next meeting a paper would be read, in which the 
uthor would undertake to prove, by reasoning from physical 
causes, that the temperature is warmer at the north pole than 
at a distance of several degrees from it. It was an opinion 
which had received the sanction of Sir John Herschel ; and, 
on the discussion of that paper, the subject of the north polar 

exploration might be resumed. 

It is to be hoped that ip this promised paper it will not be 
jorgotten that Dr. Kane has already attested the fact that it 
is warmer beyond the icy barrier, and that an open sea does 
here exist, with mountainous land in it polewards ; and, with 
the warm gulf-stream constautly circulating through it, car- 

ing in heat and bringing oué cold, like a warming apparatus, 
how can it be otherwise ? 

Can it be possible that this polar sea-girt land, and its 
milder region beyond the icy barrier of the north, were known 
im ancient times? We have seen, from Admiral Fitzroy’s re- 
marks, that the Dutch voyagers of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries seem to have got as far north as 88 deg.; but my 
question relates to far more ancient times, and to a land “ be- 

ond the cold north wind,”—a Ayperborean land, in short, of 
which there are records, or fancies, in heathen mythology; but 
if merely fancies, they are certainly startling in their curious 
coincidence with our most advanced scientific ideas of the 


“mpolar region, 


Thus, we now find it reasonable to believe, without any re- 
erence to such traditional, or even be it merely mythological, 
notions, that the icy region of the north only surrounds, with 
ts barrier, the stronghold of the mountain-studded oceanic 
polar basin, and dovs not extend into its mild and “ open 

” which is full of animal life. ‘Therefore, “ the cold north 
wind” must originate in the icy ring or rampart arcund the 
milder polar region, and not extend to, or come from, or in- 

lude, that polar region itself, which must hence be actually 

beyond these boreal blasts, or truly hyperborean,—an idea till 
now quite unintelligible; and seemingly in all respects, or to 
all appearance, impossible. Yet this is now, as I have said, 
he most advanced scientific idea that we have of the north 
polar region! 

“The Hyperborei,” says “Smith’s Geographical Diction- 
ry,” “ were believed to occupy the regions of the north, be- 
yond boreas or the north wind. They never felt the cold 
north wind, but had their lot fixed in a happy clime, where, 
ike an alpine summit, rising above [or be pee! the storms, 
they were sur ded by an atmosphere of calin and undis- 
turbed serenity.” They were a pious people, “living in per- 
petual serenity, in the service of their God for a thousand 
years!” There was “no doom of sickness or disease for this 
acred race: they lived apart from toil and battles, undis- 
turbed by exacting Nemesis. But, at length, tired out with 
this easy life, betwixt the sun and the ehade [six months in 
he light and six months in the shade}, they leaped, crowned 
with garlands, from a rock, into the sea,”—the open hyperbo- 

a sea.” It is with allusion to the mythical Hyperborei that 
the Arimespi are spoken of, who “steal the gold from the 
griffins,’ whatever that may mean; and who “ live in a coun- 
-! where the men sleep half the year, and the air is filled 
with feathers.” The myth, or tradition, as to the Hyperborei, 
was an Eastern no less than a Western one. Colonel Frank- 
in, in noting the connexion between the mythoses of the East 
and those of the West, says of the Eastern ;—* The gods are 
Merupa—Meropes of Homer,—signifying, in Sanscrit, Lords 

¢ Mount Meru, the north pole, of the Hindus, which is a cir- 
ular spot, and the stronghold of the gods: it is called Ila; 
r, in the derivative form, [leyam, or [lium.” 

Now, what I maintain is, that, making all allowance fer 
mere mythological fancies, there is something very :emarka- 
ble about these fancies and their coincidences with our most 

dvanced ideas as to the north pole, The very notion thet 

he polar mountainous land, in the open sea, beyond the cold 
region of the north, is “acircular spot,” must itself be highly 
provable, ifjthere be any land at all there, as Dr. Kane's ob- 

rvation of a mountain appears to indicate that there is; for 

he gulf-stream Vie wee A circulates round the pole, and any 
land there must naturally have assumed the form of “ a circu- 
lar spot.” Whether it ever was, or still is, “the stronghold 

f the gods,” whose barrier walls or ramparts and fortifications 
are assuredly godlike in their magnitude and strength if not 
impregnable, we had better leave it to Captain Osborn to as- 
certain forus. But I sincerely trust that the gull-stream may 
prove to be the clue of Ariadne, which shall lead him within 
chose godlike barriers of eternal ice, and into that mild and 
serene hyperborean region of modern science, which is known 
to teem with animal lile at least, if not with spiritual, 

In proof of the bitterness towards the aew schemes evinced 
by the Zimes, and other papers inspired by the Thunderer, 
here are the closing paragraphs of a recent article in the 
Hraminer. 

And such are the two plans to be forced on the Government 
by importunity of the geographer, who must at any price of 
money and life know how to fill up the maps of the North 
Pole. Which of the two schemes is the worse it is bard to 
say. It seems that nothing can be worse than one till the 

er is discussed also by competent authority. Sir George 
Back condemns both. 

And, after all, the Geographical Society has the Polar ques- 
tion in its own hands, and can make and map what water it 
ikes. It did a much more difficult thing in arid Africa, in the 
centre of which it made a vast sea of fresh water cight hundred 
miles long and we know not how many broad. The map 
testifying to this handsome ex loit used to hang, and we hope 
still hange, in the hall of the Society. Poor Speke mentioned 
t with , ah admiration; and grateful indeed should Atrica 
have been for so generous and ample a supply of water, with- 

ie of expense. 

“The african sea’ unfortunately, would not hold water, and 

Speke walked upon some of it it became necessary to give it 


* That the arctic region was “‘once upon a time” tropical, or 
on eaoteopiesls and hence capable of yielding “ garlands,” 
there can be no doubt; although that was certainly “a iong time 

o.” Baily points attention to the fact, too, that the polar 
region must have been the firet habitable part of the globe, as it 
cooled. But still, that must have also been a v long time ago. 
it is just worth noting, however, in connexion with the text, aud 
from the curiosity of the whole series of coincidences. 
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up, and to divide it into the separate lakes which really exist 
but why cannot it be transferred to the Pole, where it wil 
make the basin that is wanted to realize scientific conjectures * 
The sea having been well heated in Africa will serve all the 
better for the n of warm water so reasonably capeet 
the Pole. The map will thus be completed, which is all tb 
is required, without waste of money or risk of life, divination 
doing on cheap and easy terms the works of discovery. 
osnupetliesiecen 
THE UNIVERSITY ATHLETES. 
If half-a-dozen Frenchmen could have stood for a few hou 


on Fenner’s ground last Saturday, they would have agreed th 
le sport is one thing, and madness another. That hundred 


- and hundreds of young men could be found to stand out in 


all the pitiless rain, and sleet, and snow, to ssy nothing of the 
ulpy mud in which their feet reposed, would in itself have 
n a sufficient subject of wonder ; but that as many men 
were wanted were ready to come forward in thin jerseys and 
calecons, like harlequins with their taloons cut short, and 
were game to run @ quarter of a mile, a mile, two miles—any 
distance, and at any pace—through driving snow, and on 
ground which left it doubtful where mud ceased and wher 
terra firma began, would have been set down to sheer mad- 
ness. The wives, too, of these Monsieurs would have pu’ n 
bounds to their polite astonishment, could they have seen the 
insular barbarity and pluck with which the ladies who 
the spectacle sat it all out, under a shed that was only rain- 
proof at very rare intervale—sat it all out, and cheered the 
successful, and pitied the vanquished, and meonty trusted 
that the tall man in the pretty jacket would win, while all the 
time their hair was coming out of curl, their ribbons—badges of 
sympathy with the men of the light or of the dark blue—being 
converted into irrevocable ribbon-and-water, and even thei 
own precious necks not sacred against the intrusion of ruth 
less drops from the faithless tarpaulin or the neighbouring 
umbrella. There were, indeed, about as many umbrellas, on 
an average, in the Strand as on the ground, for, on the one 
side, the Oxford men had been deceived by a fine morning 
into coming over with no better protection than a walking 
stick ; and, on the other, the snow which beat in at the fron 
and the ends of the Stand, with the drops that came in wher- 
ever there was a ribbon to be spoiled, or a neck to be mad 
uncomfortable, caused a large show of umbrellas as a supple- 
ment to the delusive shelter. 

The Cambridge men had strength, and speed, and skill, 
and yet the University could not be said to have confidence. 
Wonderful things had been done in Oxford, more wonderful 
than the Cambridge trials had achieved. An Oxford cham 
pion had thrown the cricket ball 109 yards, and that was there- 
lore one competition certain to go against Cambridge. The 
long jump and the high jump were as good as won before- 
hand by the dark blue, although there was at one time 
chance that the stern view taken by the Oxford dons of th 
impropriety of playing the violin on the inaccessible top of the 
Post Office at the early hour of three in the morning might 
deprive Oxford of the elegance and beauty of tbe best high 
jumping. It was known that over the hurdles, and through 
the mile and the two miles, there could be nothing better than! 
the light blue champion, But it is a matter of fact that al 
present there is among Cambridge men an uncomfortable feel- 
ing, that to be the best is not sufficient. There is an art in 
victory which the last few boat races have shown that they do 
not possess, and sad experience has taught them that superio 
material may be mismanaged into defeat. It is true that the 
athletic contest in Oxford last year was on the whole deci- 
dedly in favour of Cambridge ; but the cruel discipline through 
which the men have lately been put, of seeing one of the fines 
crews that ever bandled an oar tied down to a goose-step sty] 
that no respectable goose could be other than ashamed of, bh 
had a depressing effect upon their spirits. 

The first event had an unexpected result, and gave heart to 
the hosts of the day, for the better of the two Oxford men 
whose prowess in putting the stone (16!b.) was undeniable 
succumbed, with bis companion, to Cambridge muscle. The 
Oxford manner of throwing the weight is by slinging it unde: 
the shoulder, whereas Cambridge “puts” it over the 
shoulder, as “putting” should be done. The difficulty oc 
casioned by the battle of the styles was ingeniously got ove 
by each man being set totry both styles, the sum of his throw! 
being taken. The two Cambridge men beat their competito: 
in the Oambridge style, and even contrived to beat one of them 
in his own style. r. Jones, however, beat them both in the 
Oxtord fashion of throwing—one by 1 foot and the other 1 
foot 3g in. The circumstances of the competition were so cu 
rious that we give the actual distances achieved :—Elliot 
(Trinity, ——— See manner, 31 ft. 24 in.; Oxford 
manner, 83 ft. 10} in. ; Booth (Trinity, Cambridge), 30 ft. 3gin. 
and 34 ft. 2 in.; Jones (Jesus, Oxford), 28 ft. 3 in., and 35 ft, 
8 in.; Croker (Trinity, Oxtord), 29 ft. 74 in., and 81 ft. 1} in. 

The mile race was adju beforehand, by general opinion 
to Mr. Webster (Trinity, Cambridge); but still no one could 
calculate with safety from performances on turf to a strugg) 
through slush of greater or less consistency. One of the x 
ford runners confided to Mr. Webster's training-doctor that b 
would “astonish Webster with his spurt;’ to which the 
training-doctor confidently replied, “I'll tell you what it is, 
When you've been round three laps with Webster, you won't 
have any spurt left in you for the fourth.” The result proved 
that his confidence was well grounded. The fact is, that in @ 
long race, whether one mile or two miles, Mr. Webster, or bis 
companion who cuts out the work, makes a speed all round 
that is equal to a good man’s spurt, and then, when there i 
no more spurt left in the others, Mr. Webster's finish is th 
finest thing possible. Lord Jersey (Balliol, Oxford) ran re- 
markably well ; but it is not every one who can spurt fo 


it on sufficiently to live to the end with the Cambri 
cbampion. 

The Hundred Yards was a sad mistake. The Hon. F. Pel- 
ham (Trinity, Cambridge) had it easily, against Jollye (Mer- 
ton, Oxford); but the jadge was misguided into giving it 
dead heat, to every one’s surprise. No one dreamed of un 
fairoesa, and all manner of charitable explanations were 
cbeerfully invented. In running off the dead head, Mr. Pel- 
ham got a bad start, and never quite made it up, though he 


three and a half laps of a quarter of a mile each, and then - 
ge 


only lost by balfa yard. This gave a turn to the tide of suc- 
cess, and Mr. Gooch (Merton, Oxford) won the high jump in 
his usual ful style, accomplishing 5 f.. 5 in. against the 


very creditable 5 ft. 4} in. of Mr. Osborne (Trinity, Cambridge). 
Next came the throwing the cricket-ball, and Cambridge re- 
lapsed into low spirits again ; for this competition was to fall 
an easy spoil to the Oxford catapult, and the balance would 
thus be in favour of Oxford. Moreover, the weather finall 

ded@ared itself about this time, and the snow and sleet became 
chronic. The struggle was conducted under great difficulties, 
owing to the unsat state of the wet ball; and on one 
occasion the ball so far slipped from the thrower’s hand tha’ 
it looked as if he were taking a quiet pot at the spectators, 


ho dispersed in the utmost confusion, as if it had been 
bomb-shell. The startled cheers were faint at first, wh 

Jambridge was declared first and second; but the light blue 
quickly realized their unexpected success, and shouted as on] 


uch men under such circumstances can shout. 
There is n in the world prettier than a hurdle- 
ell run on turf. But when it comes to takin 


[4 en 
fights of high hurdles on a soil something like a field prepar 
for turnips, after a heavy shower, the men run under 
evident constraint. The snow was so pitiless at the time o' 
he start that coats were kept on till the last moment, and 
then a false start was made, in recovering from which Mr. 
ae ( alen Hall, Oxford) had a warning in the shap 
of # fall, which he unwisely disregarded. When the real start 
took place, Mr. (Oriel, Oxford) evidently thought that 
fit, like the former, was a false start,and he checked himself 
for two strides, and never regained what he thus lost. Mr. 
Morgan had enjoyed his earlier fall so well that he repeated 
he performance, and then made a blind rush at a hurdle and 
knocked it down, and of course, under this complication o 
mishaps, he fell out of the race. The care and precision o 
he Cambridge men were marvellous. Close upon each other, 
hey rose and fell with perfect regularity at each hurdle, Mr. 
Price running an excellent third. In spite of the state of the 
ground, none of them met with any accidents, and Mr. Mil- 
vain (Trinity Hall, Cambridge) and Mr. Tiffany (Emmanuel 
Cambridge) landed the light Tieae well won first and second 
with Mr. Price close behind. 
The Quarter of a Mile was scientifically appropriated by 
the Hon. F. Pelham (Trinity, Cambridge). Mr. Knight (Mag- 
alen, Oxford) went off in a very remarkable style, and had 
made an immense lead at half the distance. From that point 
the race was seen foreshortened from the Stand, and though’ 
Mr. Pelham was evidently putting it on with some success, 
he shivering spectators under their false cover could not mea- 
re the exact amount of that success. A# the men gradually 
turned, and the profile view opened up, it was seen that the 
Oxford man was being overhauled stride by stride, and Mr, 
Pelham passed him, still going well, at the Stand. It h 
been said that Mr. Knight fen rom exhaustion, but the look- 
ers on in the Stand imagined, from the amiable cast of 
~ Senne as he collapsed, that be did it because he 
liked it. 
Cambridge had now made a clear majority safe, even if 
the remain'ng events went in favour of Oxford. Mr. Gooch 
arried off the long jump in beautiful style, and the Cam- 
bridge men tried over and over again to come up to th 
8 feet 4 inches, which he had set for them to do. Once 
it seemed to be done, but unfortunately the jumper subsi- 
ed on to that part of bis physical economy which is al) 
very well for sitting upon, but is not the part on which it 
is conventionally correct to land after a passage of 18 feet 
through the air. Twice again the task seemed to be accom 
plished, but each time the judge came forward and pointed with 
his umbrella to the crease, which had been transgressed in 
the take-of. Mr. Elliott only got vver 18 feet 1 inch o 
ground tor the second place. It must not be supposed 
that, because the judge had an umbrella, he put it to it 
natural use. We have seen a man stand umpire in 
icket match with an unfurled umbrella, and the deligh' 


was universal when an adroit square leg hit broughtf 


haos upon it, but In the present instance the umbrell 
was no sign of softness on the part of the hardy judge. 
Last of all came the Two Miles, for which the conquero 
ad one of the conquered in the mile race made their appear 
ace, Oxford sending in three men against the Cambrid 
two in this race also, As before, the was too much o' 
niversal + for anyone but Mr. Webster really to live 
he end. His powers may be imagined when it is stated 


Whe did the last quarter of a mile iu 1 min. 8 sec., and that, too 


on a course covered with melting snow, and cut up by all 
acers and the spectators of the day. There was a rumour in 
the evening that Mr. Johnson (Exeter, Oxford) hud been disal 
lo wed the second place by the judges, for jostling, real or sup 
posed, which would have given both first and second place 
o Cambridge, by raising Mr. Garnett (Trinity, Cambridge 
rom his place of third. When the time came for the dinne: 
o Hall, the unfortunate Oxford men turned up in motley 
garb, such at least as had friends of anything like convenien 
ize for providing dry clothes, The nextday some might still 
be seen, who represented, with an affectation of ruefulness, 
that they had missed their traia in the confusion of the Satur- 

y night. They seemed to have great confidence that their 
jons would take an amiable view of the matter, and it is to 
be hoped that such has proved to be the case. Barring the 
weather, which was no one’s fault, there was only one mis 

ke. Why not have a walking match? There was a man 

nm the ground who had done seven miles in the hour a day o: 

wo before, and it would have been very interesting to see 
him do it again. There was another man, high in official po- 
sition in the games, who achieved 6 m. 7 fur. in th 
same time, going through a process which led to the for- 
mation of a problem as to the successive increments of velo- 

ity due to successive impulses of denudation. ese two 
would have made an excellent match for a mile, and all was 
got over so punctually that there would have been time enough 
for this as a finish. 

The Oxford men expect to get their talls up again in 
week's time, when the result of the boat race will be known. 
If Cambridge has athletic material for winning six first place: 
and six second against the three first and three second of Ox- 
ford, there is surely a winning crew in the University, if only 
the captain would make a good selection, and make the most 
of his men when selected. a the result of the approaching 
race is the same as the results of so many of the recent races! 
have been, it will be time for the University to take seriou 

tion in the matter.— London Review, April 1. 


OY 


CHINESE CURIOSITIES. 


A valuable and most interesting collection of Chinese gems 
relics, State emblems, and works of art has just been opened 
at Norwood, in a special enclosure of its own, in the French! 

Jourt of the Crystal Palace. As might be anticipated, the 
reat bulk of the very rare and often most costly articles shown 
here came originally from the Emperor's Summer Palace o 
Yuen-ming-Yuen, near Pekin—a palace which was given up 
© plunder and entirely destroyed in retaliation for the mons 
rous treachery by which so many English and French men 
nd officers were captured under & flag of truce and tortured 
‘o death. That this palace was almost completely destroyed 
here is every reason to believe, and that it was most com 
letely plundered there remains not the shadow of a doub 
Enough of rare and valuable objects to stock any ordin 
ce were shown at the Exhibition in 1862, and all 
coming from Yuen-ming-Yuen; and now, at Norwood, an 
— = most valuable collection is i 
w » though, of course, not professing to include more than 
tithe of the general “loot,” claims, and we think very ¢ 


ation of a plain but el 


edly, to represent its most valuable portions. The 
batons aod Chinese works of art, set aside from the puoi 
plunder to be presented to Her Majesty and the Emperor, are 
ery secondary indeed, both in value and beauty, to the works 
pow shown at the Crystal Palace; so that one is almog 
empted to ask how it is that so much that is costly and cuyj. 
ous was kept back from contribution to the general 
chest. The fortunate fowner of this collection is Capt. Ne 
groni, of the 102d Regt. of the Line, who, having a natura] 
ste for the accumulation of such curious and valuable me. 
mentoes of the campaign, and the means of gratifying it, wag 
enabled to purchase from soldiers, English or Pisa, these 
poils of war, till he has succeeded in getting together one of 
the most curious, and prolably one of the most valuable, eoj. 
lections of the kind that bas ever been seen in this country, 
In the rare old kinds of Chinese porcelain before its mang. 
—— secrets had been so lost as to allow the productieg 
to dwindle down to the poor colourless objects which are now 
nly made in China, and in jade carvings, the collection ig 
unusually rich. Indeed, this country is now so overstocked 
fine specimens of both these kinds of arts, which are little 
ipreciated here, that it is said it pays largely to purchase them 
or re-importation to China for sale among the wealthy Map. 
arins, yond a doubt jade ornaments may be obtained at 
half the price in England which they always command jp 
Yhina, for the stone, which is found in the mountains of Tar. 
ry,and which is of a pale sickly green colour, has never 
een a favourite in Europe, thovgh itis regarded with an ql. 
most superstitious appreciation by the Chinese. This 
possibly arise from the comparatively small pieces in which 
itis found, and the extraordinary difficulty with which it js 
worked, as its hardness is almost equal to that of the diamond, 
here are some splendid specimens of these ornaments in the 
collection; among them a jewel stand, formerly used by the 
Empress, inlaid with rubies, pink coral, and lapis-lazuli; and 
an exquisite'model of a junk, with rowers, interior furniture, 
nd everything complete, carved out of a single mass of white 
ade. There are many smaller groups and large vases with 
overs, and a seal belonging to the Emperor,with an inscri 
n tbe back warning those who found the treasure that 
was the penalty of not returning it to the Emperor. In Of. 
ntal jaspers and agates, and that still more rare stone, the 
real chalcedony, there are some really wonderful works in 
meos, carved groups, and vases. Among the Chinesejewels 
there are many of rare beauty, and some which must be ofcon- 
iderable value. Among them are two jewel cases, one of 
mosaic work formed of sapphires, rubies, emeralds, and pearls; 
another of smal) pearls, diamonds, rubies, sapphires and eme- 
ralds. Here, too, is a State ornament formerly worn by the 
Emperor, and composed entirely of precious stones; the 
Empress’s chf&telaine, of gold and blue feathers ; the Emperor's 
State waist buckle, formed of a large uncut sapphire ; and the 
Empress’s hand-glass, formed ot polished obsidian, backed 
with blue enamel, in which the Imperial cipher is engraved. 
Among the gems proper there are some rare and‘extraordi- 
nary specimens, which would be of immense value if they 
were not all most seriously depreciated either by perforation, 
by bad cutting, or by being cut flat 1o make one good stone 
into several thin “ rose” gems of the same size. Among others 
is an Oriental sapphire weighing 48 carats, a ruby weighing 
carats, a pair of ruby ear-rings worn by the Empress 
weighing 16 carats each, an amethyst weighing 150 carats, a 
rose ruby which is said to weigh 500 carats, and a monster 
apphire, said to be the largest in the world, weighing 74 
ats. The personal jewels of the Empress are of great 


embeauty and value, especially one ruby necklace ; and there is 


no lack of fur mantles, cloaks, and rich dresses to 
how complete and total was the plunder of the fiar-famed 
uen-ming-Yuen. Among others is a mantle of blue fox 
n, belonging to the Emperor, which is valued at a ridicu- 
ously exorbitant figure, when we remember that blue for 
ins may be purchased here in almost any quantity at 40s. 
vach. The wardrobe of the Empress is only represented 
petticoat of red satin with black stripes, with dragons 
ds embroidered above the bem. In china of the rarest and 
most beautiful types the collection is as rich as in jewels and 
ings, lacquer, and inlaid work. Some of the old examples 
of porcelain are the finest of their kind that have ever been 
brought to this country, and will, we are sure, be looked upon 
with more envy by connoisseurs and collectors than any other 
objects in the exhibition. In what is called the Euro) 
portion of the collection are some fine works which 
been presented from Europe to the various Emperors of 
Yhina, and which now, by the strange vicissitudet of fortune, 
find their way back to this quarter of the world almost cen- 
uries after they were made. Among these are clocks and 
‘flagons, watches gorgeously enriched with jewels, automa 
on singing birds, musical boxes, paintings by Watteau, and 
portrait caskets of the richest style of Louis XIV. One ol 
he most interesting of these is a box sent to China by Marie 
Antoinette, and which bears her cipher. It is one of the 
most complete and valuable of them all, and the automaton 
inging birds which surmount one portion of it may still be 
regarded at this day as models of mechanical excellence. 
Altogether, the whole collection is emphatically one of the 
best and most interesting of its kind that has ever been 
hown in England, and it is certain at Norwood to prove one 
of the most Tasting attractions of this season.— Times. 
———. 


Pants Fasnions FoR Aprit.—The latest novelty worthy of 
emark among the Modes Parisiennes is the introduction of & 
new style of dress; but the dresses must be seen and exam- 
ined to be thoroughly understood, as they may be said to be 
wardrobes in themselves—the same garment being capable of 
presenting two, or even three, different aspects. The dresses 
are readily transformed by folding lappets, buttoned or looped 
according to the formation of the pattern. The variety of ap 
plication of this happy idea is endless; a walking-dress may 
n a few instants be converted into a dinner-dress, and 0% 
4, and thus save considerable time and trouble by ne 
he inconvenience of re-dressing. This invention, paten 
by Messrs. Jay, of Regent-street, has found favour with maby 
of the Parisian houses. It is not necessarily much more é% 
pensive than ordinary dress; and when the advantages of 8 
double or triple robe are taken into consideration, it is reason- 
ble to suppose that the innovation will be well i 
though we have only signalised the invention as applied to 
dresses which we have seen and admired in Paris, it is susce 
ible of application to mantles and other Lym y for w 
he fashion of the day encourages originality and variety of 
design rather than the — of a special taste. 
lorning Dress.—A simple light-grey foulard robe, with vio- 
let lappets on the body and skirt. These violet lappets may 
be either fastened down or remain open. Of course, in wear 
he lappets would be either all open or all closed. The few 
ornaments on this dress are of white steel.— Dinner dress and 
g dress.—The dinner-dress is the handsome transiorma 
it grey t de soie walking-dress, 
ornamented with jet buttons and farrow black lace. The 
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dinner-dress is of the same material, but provided with a blue 
d and grey stripes down the front of the corsage and 
Ont when the lappets are opened. The black jet buttons on 
the walking dress serve to ornament and fasten back the lap- 
in question, which thus give an entirely new aspect to 
this robe when required for wear in the dining- — Hven- 
ing dress.—Ample training rose-coloured silk under-skirt, 
with ruching. ‘The tunic is of a paler-coloured muslin, 
ntly looped up by long bands of ribbon commencing at 

the waist and terminating with bows andends. The co 
is décolleté, and ornamented with a bertha composed of muslin’ 
snd lace. The coiffure is arranged in the latest style, the 
pair being rolled in front and curied behind, with an abun- 
dance of ringlets fastened by a golden comb.—Ladies’ Maga- 
aie. 

Our EVERGREEN PREMIER.—T wo or three of the London 
pebdomadals which largely influence the public opinion o' 
the day by their literary ability and the knowledge of their 
conductors respecting the inner movements of political life, 
pad articles, on the 25th, relative to the extreme longevity o' 
the veteran Premier. They seem to regard it as unseemly 
tbat an old man turned eighty should be burdened with the 
cares of State, and continue at such an advanced period of life 
to be the Atlas of the British Empire; and they speculate on 
the great changes which must occur when he is removed—an 
event, judging by the tone adopted, which would not be re- 
ceived with much regret in the quarters referred to. With 
one of these organs Mr. Gladstone is a prime favourite; with 
another he is the incarnation of democracy, and other untold; 
evils. But, notwithstanding these hints and warnings, Lord 
Palmerston will not die nor even retire to make way fo 
younger men. He still clings to life with boyish pertinacity. 
and the following picture of this extraordinary man exhibits 
him as he actually appeared in the streets of London, the very 
day following the issues of the Saturday Review, the 
mist, and the Speetator, containing the strictures in question, 
England has certainly never witnessed such an ever, pic 
ture. “As I walked down Piccadilly, on Sunday, about three 
odock in the afternoon, I observed the few persons on the 
footway pausing to look at an old gentleman on horseback 
who, at & swinging trot, was facing one of the sharpest winds 
we have had even in this matchless month of March, and ap- 
parently enjoying it. It was Lord Palmerston, who, in all 
weather, makes it a point of getting into the saddle for an 
hour or so; and who invariably prefers a tall horse with 
high action. When one recollected that within a few yard 
of the spot, just across the green sward, at the turn of Consti- 
tution-hill, a false step brought the most illustrious of his p: 
decessors in office to the ground, one could not repress a so) 
of shiver at the gay hardihood of the veteran Premier. A 
friend, not long ago, ventured to murmur a word of caution) 
on this score, and gently glanced at the fate of Sir Robert 
“Yes,” 
never knew how to ride.” 

Somebody called his Lordship’s attention to the silly para- 
graph that has been going the round of the papers for some 
isys to the effect that Cambridge house was about to be pulled 
down, and that the site had been sold by Sir J. Sutton for a 
new Romish church. “ Well,” said the Minister, “ I can’t tel 
what may be done with it when my time is up, but I am 
happy to tell you that I have a lease for fifteen years.” Hi 
lordship may probably calculate on being still at the head o' 
tbe Executive Government when the lease of Cambrid 
house expires, for it has passed into a proverb that those w 
wait for dead men’s shoes have a long time to wait.—Znglish 
paper, April 1. 
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A Lament ror Port.—And yet, sad to relate, this much# 


honoured, this almost historical beverage, is almost, if not 
totirely, lost to us. Thereis no disguising the fact, but sound 
old port is fast becoming, if it have not quite become, a thing 
of the past—as attainable to the wins-bibber as the vintages o 
Samos, Chios, or Falerna. Why this is so, is more than w 
can satisfactorily account for. ‘rhe vintages of Portugal con- 
‘mue to bear as before, and Oporto annually sends forth the 
ule of pipes and barrels of generous fluid just as she did o 
jore; but port wine, par excellence port wine, the fine sound! 
od liquor which the Georgian statesmen loved, does not find 
Way, except upon rare occasions, even to the tables of the) 
teh. ‘lo be sure there are plenty of wine merchants, adver 
‘sing ones and otherwise, who offer “ very fine old port,’ 
“choice old fruity,” “green seal, bright and dry,” and so on. 
Ssuch moderate charges as 483., 52s., and 60s. the dozen. I 
my be wine, and in most cases we hope it is; but it is nog 
pert. A man may perhaps drink it and not be poisoned, but 
‘tat does not make it port. Why is this? Is it the didium 
bitthat the spread of wealth and the demand of luxuri 
Wong those whose judgments are not commensurate with 
heir wealth has necessitated adulteration? Is it that the 
commercial spirit of the age forbids that locking up of capii 
Yhich the walling up of » stock of port for thirty or forty 
years, there to ripen and grow mellow, implies? Perhaps it 
*& combination of all these causes. We know not; but o 
one thing we are certain, and that is, that the genuine old 
port of the true port wine dealer has all but disappeared from 
‘beland. We can account for the disappearance of the ma 
iti, There was bad husbandry, and the Le my of vines wore 
out before the inevitable catastrophe had n foreseen and 
"sh supply provided. We know all about the didium, bu 
vedo not understand the disappearance of the port.—Zra, 





ADoRERs.— An adorer is usually a young man with a g 
ital of time on his hands, and no particular inclination to 
uy. His training is generally on this wise. He has had 
® fancies he has had, a disappointment in love. For th 
sar-ache a certain amount of relief has been obtained by 
ooting expeditions to Albania, and fishing excursions to 
Norway. Such consolation as a French cook can afford has 
wt been wanting. A stud of hunters at Melton or Marke 
rough may be regarded as a strictly medical prescrip 
wa for a poor young fellow suffering from chronic depres- 
“0. To a being thus cruelly blighted the balm of female 
‘Mpathy is unspeakably delicious. And it is an article to be 
‘ad now-a-days in any quantity, upon very easy terms. It i 
* particular combination of melanchol 
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d one, and that she is giving him “ good advice.” If this 


low of good advice were suspended, she darkly intimates—in 


he “7 turn desperate and throw himself into the Ser- 
pentine. The thought that she alone stands between an im- 
ipetuous young man and a muddy grave ought to silence the} 
malicious comments of Lady A. and the prudish remarks o' 
B_ This process of advice-giving is evidently no sine 
It begins about luncheon-time, continues at interv: 
during the afternoon, is resumed in the Park, is suspended 
during the dinner-hour, when both monitress and pupil feel 
pressing need of restoratives, recommences at the Opera 
he “accompaniment of Titiens’ or Patti's warblings, and is 
finally adjourned to the ball-room or supper-table, where 
mpagne and lobster-salad impart irresistible cogency to 
he lady’s arguments, and render her listener particularly 
menable to reason. Onecan only guess at the gist of all this 
dvice. Judging by the result, it must consist of an earnes' 
exhortation to the duty of extravagance, with practical sug. 
gestions how a gay young bachelor can best fulfil that duty. 
t bears fruit, tov, in silly little resolves pour les beaux yewr de 
ladame—such as the sentimental vow to dance with he 
one, to stand in a tableau as Romeo to her Juliet, and to fill 
photograph book with her likeness in every attitude known 
o the fashionable artist. Ill-natured people persist in think- 
ng that advice which has this tendency is the advice of Circe 
ather than of Mentor; but who expects words of wisdom 
from a lovely idiot, intoxicated with vanity, who can dis- 
pense with only one thing less than flattery—pearl-powder 
hey would be as much foreign to her nature as disinterested 
counsels would be to that of the pretty rake who hides 
mercenary soul beneath a taitanting manner, and who 
lnaving married for money, flirts for valuable consideration 
only.—Saturday Review. le 


cure. 





Dvutcsa Som anp Enciish Money.—English capital and 
enterprise rush into the home of even the most industrious 
od wea!thy of foreign peoples—the Dutch—and take away 
heir good things from under their very Dutch noses. Eng- 
ish capital and enterprise drained their great Lake of Haar- 
em, and sent a lot of water to add to the sea, which must 
have inconvenienced it a little, if the sea is as sensitively ar- 
nged as we are told it is, and its stomach cannot take in 
more than the very exact amount it was made to hold, h 
held, and will henceforth be able to hold. A vast amount o! 
and, called Holland now, was given to the Dutchmen by this 
ct, and has been one of the best bits of the country for many 
year past, owing to the fertility of the soil, six feet deep in 
deposit, full of agricultural life and energy, to put forth luxu- 
at and plentiful crops. Smiling villages now dot the whole 
xpanse, and water-drained nymphs of the most bounteou 
beauty and full-blooded luxuriousness have taken up their 
esidence in this spot, which 1s their own by birthright. Another 
great scheme is proposed by the English, and rapturously ap- 
plauded by the Dutch, who, powever, will only put a sixth 
part of the capital into the concern. It is a grand canal 
loringiog Amsterdam nearer to the sea by a number of hours, 
by which great vessels will come laden with good stores t 
Meinherr, to be dispersed through Holland and a part of Ger- 
many. But Meinherr will ajso by this operation get rid o 
nother of his great lakes, and receive solid land for it to an 
immense extent, the sale of which fertile spot will be one o' 
he profits of the English company. If we found the Dutch 
ur only enemy at sea who was worthy of our prowess, and 
liked him for it, we find the Dutch of to-day one of the lands, 
par excellence, worthy of our prowess as capitalists and engi- 
neers, and we hope that the Dutchmen like us for it as they 
hould, for establishing their rule over so much more dry 
nd than they ever possessed before.—Court Journal. 


Tue Late Mr. Spooner.—How little did men imagine 
when they saw him march into the House laughing and 





hatting, always apparently in good spirits, what a grimi, 


keleton he had in his dark closet. It is surprising that this 
dreadful secret did not prematurely destroy his life. How 
ften, in his solitary chamber in Manchester-buildings, must 
he horrible thought, “I owe a quarter of a million more than 
can pay,” have startled him like a spectre. No wonder th 
lhe always stopped in the House till the last, and then seemed 
loath to leave. Solitude must have been dreadful to him ; and 
yet, a8 I have said, he always seemed cheerful. Even when 
ne was blind his spirits seemingly never flagged. He ought, 
no doubt, to have closed the bank in 1853; but he was strong, 
if not young, then, and he determined to wrestle with the 
monstrous Python of a debt and destroy it; and if he had suc- 
ceeded a chorus of applause would bave greeted his success. 
But he failed. Year afver year the monster enfolded him mo: 
losely. In 1860 he lost his wife, with whom he had lived for 
56 years. This was asad blow to him. He was now left to 
bear his sorrows alone. But, alas! another trial was await- 
ing him. After the loss of his wife, bis eyes, in which cata 
cts had made their appearance, gradually closed up, and 
eventually he became quite blind.—Jiustrated Times. 


A Port Unapprecratep.—The Melbourne (Australia 
Herald contains the following lugubrious paragraph : 
“ Perhaps one of the most, if not the most melancholy specta 
ie in the Blue Mountains, is that of Richard Henry Horne, the! 
athor of ‘ Orion,’ one of the best poems in the English language, 
ip ing his life away amid the dreary solitudes of ee * Bu- 
ed alive’ in a} ity whose only population is about six souls, 
od half that number of dogs. To see a true poet cutting wood, 
cooking his own food, and wasting his energies on a barren soil, 
in the service of an unappreciative government, is a sight which is! 
harrowing alike to she mental and outward vision.” 
We confess that we fail to see the melancholy phase of Mr. 
Horne’s existence. For the poet there is nothing so beneficial 
retirement: and surely the beautiful solitudes of Australia! 
e better than the tumult and care and filth of large cities. 
———e 
France anp Prussta.—The crisis in Prussia seems to be 
becoming imminent. On 30th March the Committee of the 
hamber, in spite of the threat implied in Herr von Roon’s 
entence “the struggle is now for existence,” rejected the 
military estimates. The general committee on the 
have also reported that the military budget must 








ne the sharp young matron of the m P 
offers a remunerative investment for any superfluous 
mihy which she may have at her disposal, With clever m 
t, she may count on having a yacht and a mail 
Pecton for years at her command. Sighs and sentiment 
vel bestowed when they yield a profitable return in kid 
toves, opera boxes, whitebait dinners, and Derby-day Jun 
tons. This is the black-mail which Beauty, in 
‘ial age,*exacts. One approaches it no longer with a son 
‘et addressed to the eyebrow, or the chivalrous devotion of 
"Esmond to his «dear mistress,” but with tribute o 
‘More solid and substantial kind. When the 
Niliciently broken to harness, he is exhibited 
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be I d, and that the salaries of schoolmasters and 

1 subordinate civil officers must be increased. Most of these 
offices are filled by retired soldiers, and Herr von Roon de- 
nounces the project as intended to conciliate the non-com- 
m ned officers of the army, who nevertheless, he says, are 
joyal. So intense is the feeling in the Chamber that Herr Vir- 

how was cheered when he declared that sooner than 


of appeal, defied the Governmen 
: ,000 from a nation like the 
IP ian by the Royal will alone. The Minister of War w 

0 he 


impressed by this s that he declared his words implied 
0 ae be he must now whether it wi 
will not govern a 


Saxony, including 


e designs of Napoleon was provoked by a French circu] 
ote to some of the German Courts suggesting a new Confedere. 
on ofthe Empire. Under this scheme any would be diyid' 
ed into six powers :—1. Austria as she is; 2. P russia with the 
Duchies, Mecklenburg, Anhalt, Lubeck, and Hamburg; 3, 
eimar, Meiningen, Coburg, Alten : 
Schwartzburg, and of Reuss; 4. Hanover to include 
Oldenburg, Brunswick, Waldeck, part of Hesse, Lippe and 
Baden ; and 6. Mavence, to include Rhenish Prussia, part of 
Hesse Darmstadt, Manheim, Nassau, Frankfort, and Hom- 
burg. It will not do,one perceives, to make the next neighbour 
of France too strong. Prussia of course would resist this plan, 
which deprives her of her future, to the death, and it was, it is 
eported, with this view that Herr von Roon declared so large 
n army needful to guard against France.—Spectator, April 1. 


Tae Woman in Mavve.—The unwarrantable speech made 
ay Mr. Buckstone on the first night of “The Woman in 
auve”—to which we alluded in our last number—has led 

o a lengthened correspondence published in the Morning 
Post. That journal commented in very severe but perfectly 
ustifiable terms on Mr. Buckstone’s conduct, and Mr Buck- 
stone replied in a letter stating that he was seeking evidence of 
n organized cabal against the I as and of Mr. Boucicault’s 
connection with this cabal. hen he made the speech on 
the Saturday he said be was in ssion of ample evidence ; 
when he wrote on the following Tuesday he said he was 
seeking it. Mr. Boucicault, in a very temperate letter, gave 
him every opportunity to retract and apologize, but he pre- 
ferred to seek for proofs. After the lapse of a week he gets 
what he calls “evidence” in the shape of a letter from Sir. 
Watts Phillips, the author of the piece, who lives in Paris. 
Mr. Phillips says, “ A very general impression existed amongst 
my friends that there would be an organized opposition to 
e Woman in Mauve’ ... . ucicault was 
mentioned to me by many persons whose names I refuse to 
Tag into this dispute, as not only entertaining a bitter feeling 
owards this piece from the nature of its subject, but also 
gainst Mr. Sothern, in consequence of the latter gentleman's 
nstrumentality in exposing the gg imposition, in 
which speculation rumour assigns to Mr. Boucicault a leading 
part. In addition to this, Mr. Buckstone sends a letter from 
a Mr. Dollar, of New Bond street, who says, “ Six gentlemen 
- the front of the amphitheatre hissed from the beginning of 

e piece.” 

This is what Mr. Buckstone calls “ evidence,” and all that 
he has been able to get in ten days ;—a “ general impression,” 
la“ rumour,” a statement made by some nameless persons, and 

few phrases from an irritated author. Mr. Buckstone’s in- 
discretion in making a statement on such “evidence” may be 
pardoned, out of respect for an old and deservedly popular 
actor ; but his ae conduct is indefensible. Every 
nour that he delays making that apology which must come at 
last, only aggravates the original offence.—London Review, 1st 
inet. _ 
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Courts AND Drawine Rooms.—The Queen held a third 
Jourt at Buckingham Palace on the 28th ult. H. M., accom- 
panied by the King of the Belgians, the Prince of Wales, 
Princess Helena and Princess Louise, and Prince Alfred, en- 
ered the White Drawing-room shortly after three o'clock. 
H. M. wore a black silk dress with train trimmed with crape 
land jet, and a Queen of Scots cap, with long veil, and 
cap ornamented with a fringe of diamonds. H. M. wore a 
necklace and brooch of vpals and diamonds, the ribboa and 
tar of the Garter, the Victoria and Albert Order, and the 
Order of Louise of Prussia. The Princess Helena wore a 
dress of white grenadine over glacé silk, ruches of grenadine 

nd bows of white satin ribbon ; train of rich white rep; 
nead-d. snow-drops, feathers, and veil; onyx and gold or- 
naments; Victoria and Albert Order. Princess Louise wore 

similar dress and similar ornaments. A number of distin- 
guished persons had the honour of receiving invitations to 
ttend the Court. 

The Princess of Wales held a drawi 
Palace, on the 15th ult.,on behalf of H.M. The Princess 
never ap in public in a costume of such charming 

e, and one that so much heightened the native grace and 
beauty of the royal wearer. The rich violet looked truly regal. 
Of course this was half-mourning; and we need not add 
hat the Court is in mourning for the Queen Dowager of 
Holland. 

The Princess Mary of Cambridge wore 4 black silk train 
nd a very handsome headdress of diamonds, tulle, an 
poppies. R. H. looks in remarkably good health and 

spirits. 

Pithe prevailing colours were white with mauve trains, or 
mauve dresses with white trains; but with regard to trains, 
the dresses were really so long in most cases, extending be- 
hind over two or three yards on the floor, that there was 

cely any necessity for a train, or any possibility of distin- 
guishing the dress from it. Although in some few cases ladies 
were co ey - not to wear any crinoline, in the 
majority of cases the dresses and crinoline were wore much 
more ample than ever.—The display of diamonds and jewel- 
lery was bee | brilliant. Among the most brilliant costumes 
were those of e de Bille (the wife of the Danish Ambassa- 

or), Viscountess Castlerosse, Countess Spencer, and the 
Duchess of St. Albans. The Duchess of Sutherland wore a 
truly magnificent costume. It was composed of splendid lilac 
velvet, with a lining of the same colour. The crystals with 
which the costume was studded had a very unique effect. 
he diamonds shone with unwonted splendour from the con- 
with the black; this was particularly striking in the 
magnificent display of the Duchess of ufort and the 
Duchess of Roxburghe. 


room at St. James’s 





A Marten Lost.—A match by Capt. Mosse, 6th Regt. (re- 
cently appointed Superintendent of the new Military Gymna- 
sium at Colchester), to walk from the General Post-office, St. 

in’s-le-Grand, to the Ship Inn, Headgate, Colchester, a 
measured distance of fifty-two miles, came off on Tuesday, 


The match (which had excited considerable interest, both 
‘rom the arduous character of the undertaking and from the 
ct of some heavy amounts being staked upon the result) 
was made atout the first week in February, the time in which 
fit was to be accomplished being limited to the 1st of April. 
apt. Mosse pr. assiduously with his training until a 
ery severe boil showed itself under the arm, and compelled 
him not only to desist, but actually confined him to his house, 
nd hes so far from Friday, March 17, till Wednesday, March 
22, leaving him in a comparatively weak state, and of course 
destroying the effect of his previous training. The gallant 
~antain, nevertheless, determined to make the attempt, and 
ixed Tuesday last for the undertaking. A clear frosty morn- 
was an item in the captain’s favour, but he acknowledged 

hat he did not feel so well as he did a fortnight previously. 
The time of to Capt. 's own watch, 
six 6. m. y ; and after getting a few miles on the 
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road his strength seemed to increase,and he reached theMant. Taxes also show an increase. The property tax used 
thirty-first mile stone, at Springfield, at two miputes before to be estimated at a million sterling for every penny, whe: 
twelve, et the first thirty-one miles in 5 hours 68 minutes. a sixpenny tax has now produced £7,958,000. The total 
To this point he was accompanied by a yg mgm pedes-@ venue of the last quarter shows a net increase of £188,06: 
trian in the character of an umpire; and from Springfield Customs have from the reduction of duties and sho 
that office was to be undertaken by Mr. Frederick Wilkinson. increase, and the account is generally very 
The latter gentleman, on seeing Capt. Mosse’s apparently evenfiT he total revenue of the year ex by nearly one millio 
then distressed condition, remarked that he had walked toogfthe estimate of Mr. Gladsione’s last budget.—Zuropean Times, 
fast and too far. An hour’s rest, however, refreshed him con inst. 

siderably ; so much so, that starting again at one o'clock he 
made the mile-stone at the entrance to Kelvedon at six min- 
utes before three, making ten miles in 1 hour 54 min. ; and 
when at this point Mr. Wilkinson declared his intention of 


f a trout for an invalided sister, I gave him three brace off}. 
best I had in my basket. Thus forced into good humour 
my candour, we both set to work “ to secure the Curious apo) 
of yonder bank.” — (Correspondent of English Sporting paper 


EnGuise Patace or Justicz.—The question of the ne» 
‘Courts of Law has been finally settled, and London is :0t » 
6 ornamented with a noble Temple of Justice on the Em ban. 
ment of the Thames. The lawyers have carried the day, ang 
obtained a site which is near their chambers and 
we must own that there is a great deal of reason in their 
hat their time is their clients’, and that the public would sf. 
fer by time being wasted in traversing large portions of Loa. 








EastLy Guiiep.—The following incident is recorded as 
n evidence of the folly of mankind. During the excitement 
consequent upon the South Sea scheme, a corporation open 

n office, and sold stock for the purpose of raising a million 
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taking the train due at Colchester at 5.25 p. m., 80 as to meeti#dollars, for a rpose “to be made known after the milli don. The Carey-sireet site is adopted. It between 
Capt. Moore on his arrival at the winning: post, the latter jo-Bwas raised.” PTs ple ee bo aa paid five shillings Strand and Lincoln's Inn Fields. = 
cularly returned the remark, “ Then you have coine to 4 


on every fifty po they subscribed. A large sum was thu 

ollected, when an advertisement was published announcing 
hat the subscribers might have their deposits, without deduc- 
jon, a8 the project of the directors was merely tried to see 
how many fools could be mace in one day.” 





fast and too far.” We may mention that at this time Capt. 
Mosse was apparently in improved condition, and with such 
ample time to complete the match, that Mr. Wilkinson ob- 
served that he could see of a certainty that he would win 
Capt. Mosse accordingly left Kelvedon on his final y 
five minutes to four unattended. He had walked about 


VaRIATION 1x Smoxinc.—Among the Fingoes, levied in the 
ar of 1850-8, I have seen smoking rather more systemaij. 

ly carried on. The pipe, as here, is a stone bowl inserted 
its wooden stem into a horn of the proper curvature, The 
y sit in a cirele, then No. 1 inbales the much-loved y; 





passes the pipe to his neizhbour, takes a mouthful of ; 
es Se hs deme y, he Senovenel prot 8 hed left Cyess. —~y arta ing it, pene on the calabash, and then = 
wa a valuable and favou one, an e one tube, general! 1 tick covered with th 
which the match was to be decided) at the inn at Kelvedon PROBLEM, No. 849.—By C. W., of Bunbury. ock's tail, ye pees and water poe Pvey oe as hole 


and without a moment’s hesitation he ran back, recovered h 
watch, and ran on to the point he bad before reached ; but 
on resuming the walking pace he found that the extra exer 
tion had told upon him so severely, that he could barely 
make four miles an hour. Another cause of embarrassment 
a hindrance soon after arose in the waves of his boot-lace, 
there being not only the delay of re-fastening it, but the 
necessity of sitting down _ e road, from which he found 
it a matter of some difficulty to rise, while the stooping posi- 
tion had had a partially bewildering effect,so that fe w 
scarcely certain that he had taken the right direction. A’ 
Mark’s Tey, however, about six miles from Colchester, he 
was met by some friends from the garrison, whose cheering! 

resence, as well as theirinvigorating brandy flasks, so stimu 
fated his well nigh exhaus powers, that his walking im- 
proved considerably, and the pace of the last few mile: 
though not actually timed, was estimated at the rate of nearly 
six miles an hour. The unfortunate delay and increased ex- 
ertion at Kelvedon, were, however, fatal to the accomplish- 
ment of the undertaking, Capt. Mosse’s arrival at Colcheste 
(according to the starting time), being at seven minutes p 
six o'clock, so thatthe match was lost by seven minutes. 

The time occupied in ee the fifty-two miles, and run 
ning the extra mile, making fifty three, wus 10 hours 4 min 
utes,— Field, April 1. 


BLACK, in the ground common to all the party. It is said to be a 
cepted as a compliment if one man discharges his mouthful 
on the same spot as another who has preceded him. A severe 
fit of coughing succeeds, and the more narrow the escape from 
uffocation, the more intense seems to be the enjoyment— 
Baines's Explorations in S.W. Africa. 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 

IETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 

SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverricn Cosmetic Reston. 
tIVE AND SANITARY. 

JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 

HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
~ em off by the box of one dozen. Sold every. 
2 where. 
z\ If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE m0 

eR, but send your order to 

VICTOR E. MAUGE 
115 CHamBers STREET. 


Sole Agent for the Society. 





BALMORAL; THE LATE Prrnce.—Balmoral is beautifully 
situated, and a more charming summer residence it would be 
difficult to conceive. Embosomed in woods, whence its more 

rominent towers and turrets forth most attractively, i 
almost surrounded by high hills and lofty mountains, por 
tions of which give admirable grousing while other par 
comprise the deer forest, which alone extends over some 
40,000 acres, The grounds about the castle are not very ex- 
tensive, and have pot been spoiled by any attempt to make 
them appear — ov ae = — a ae ~ forest 
have been partially c , and pleasant winding w: have * 
been cut amongst the rocks, trees, and heather; but these dis- If the K move to B 6, be is mated by Q to Q Kt 2. 
tinguishing features of the Highland landscape flourish luxuri-% The follo 
antly in all their native grace and beauty. Here and there 
group of hardy shrubs may have been added to diversify the 
shades of green ; but no violent changes have been attempted. 
The castle itself is much larger than would appear from the 








White to play and matg in 4 moves. 


SoLuTion Tro Prosiem No. 848. 
Write. Black. 
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““Ovr or Sorts” expresses the feelings of many that cannot 
be otherwise described. Languor, weakness, enervation, listless 
ness, sleep! 5 lancholy, want ot appetite, &c., composes 
class of ailments greater than all others combined. It is exactly 





Game is a La | lively specimen of the King’ 
Knight’s Gambit. It was reeently played at the Bath Chess Club 
between Mr. Thorold, of Sheffield, and Mr. Holloway, of Bristol. 
White (H.) Black (T.) White(H.) Black(T.) 








































1PtoK4 PtoK4 WRtKRZ BtoK Kkt5 jor these indescribable complaints that PLanTaTION BITTERS art 
Tes bene wuste te give - aoe afi at ee er. ; _ ral $4 t 4 = P to oon h . ny fF prepared. It is for the relief of these same complaints they have 
t is imposs , 28 It Is exceedin; an t to to t 1 to ,c to 4 ‘ 
charmingly irregular in construction, being a collection off 4 B to g B4 BtoKKt2 /|15 ra ths KP Btke Kt(d)) peeeome #0 famous. Hence it is = are - — used 
small turrets—some of them in the Flemish style, others ings 5 PtoQB3 Pto 93 16 Rtks P.ch Kto Kt by clergymen, merchants, ladies, and persons of sedentary habits 
i ; yet the dwell h a 6 Castles Pw KR3 17 Rto R7, K to Kt 3(¢) hey are as pleasant to the taste as they are beneficial to the 
various styles; yet the eye dwells upon the mass of clean cu 7P 4 K K2 18 R3 B 
stones with pleasure. The outbuildings are disposed con-M g p bee | Kt3 Buk R6 19 4 Be P peg Hy Stomach. The extent of their sale is almost incredible. 
veniently about the grounds—the stables here, the ltry-B 9 R to B2 P tks P 20 Q tok6 caf) K to B4é 
house there, the dairy elsewhere—peeping out from the trees Mio P tks P (a) Castles 21 Btke Kt " KtoK5, and BRITISH NATION 
which also surround them on the hill-sides, more like Swiss™fi1 BtksKKtP(d) K to R 2 (c) White mates in five moves, LIFH ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


chalets than outbuildings. The silver Dee runs through the 
grounds, forming many a pleasant stream and pool 






, ap has now a splendid game.—(d) Cleverly played. 
. ¢) Black taken the proffered piece, White would have replied 
I should very much have liked to have a look at the inside™with Kt takes P, winning easily.—(d) ‘his was in a manner com- 
of the castle, of course; but her Majesty has a very naturalgepelled, as the Black’s Queen’s Bishop had no escape —(e) A sin- 
objection to having her private residences made show-housesias” ition; had Black taken the R with King, White would 
of—and this one is especially sacred to her, for here her latem?*¥° —— ® mate in en ) 208 , ch, would have 
husband spent many of the happiest hours of his life. It isg°°*? the More speedy mode of obtaining the victory. 
delightful to hear the way in which he 1s spoken of by all here 
who came in contact with him. Elsewhere he could be mis 
represented and slandered ; here at least, he was only known 
as a kind Jandlord and an honourable and worthy gentleman 
who administered to the large estates under his control with 
a wisdom and liberality that endeared him to all around him 
To point out how misrepresentation was put in force in one 
instance, in trying to fix a want of true sportsmanlike feeling 
upon him, I cannot avoid referring to a discussion which took! 
je some time since in the , in which it was quoted 
rom former statements made by some of the papers tha‘ 
Prince Albert had “ fired into the n of a herd of deer.” I 
took upon me then to deny the truth of the quotation, although 
I was totally ignorant of the facts, but the charge appeared to 
me so absurd and unlikely. Now I took particular care to in 
quire about this matter, and to find out what kind of a shot he| 
was atdeer. ‘Ihe keeper who was with me said that he was by 
far the best shot at deer with the rifle he had ever seen in bis 
life. The Prince of Wales, he said, was a good shot, but he 
‘was not a 80 good as his father. Indeed, no one he had 
ever seen could hold a candle to him. He had seen him kil 
deer dashing between the trees at speed, over and over again ; 
and one day (the oecasion, possibly, when he fired in the 
brown of them) six or seven deer came past him in one of the 
corries. He had with him three double rifles, and fired 
the deer passed the six barrels in succession. Five of th 
deer fell dead in their tracks, and the sixth ran about a mile 
before it fell. Each deer was slain handsomely and fairl 
with the single rifle bullet. There are not many men in Eng 
land or elsewhere who can ditto this feat, not even among 
the most sedulous practisers at the Wimbledon stag. I made 
other inquiries as to this fact in other quarters, and the story 
was confirmed in every particular ; and I hope after this we 
shall hear no more of Prince Albert's firing into the brown of 
the herd. Many of the hills round about are crowned withpected my newly-acquired acquaintance to join ; but he met 
mementoes of him, raised spontaneously by the tenantry,@the affair with so serious an air, that I ceased to la h, and ai 
whose grief at his loss might reasonably enough rest uponj§once told him if he was alarmed for the fear of the loss of hi 
some solid foundation.— Ditto. le, I would most cheerfully supply him with all his needs. Pain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of AP 
* My tackle be d——, sir !” he ex aimed, passionately—(“ Od-Mpetite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, ape 
Tue Revenve.—The financial terminated last night. it!” I thought to myself would have been a more appropri- M/F 4 Dinner Pill. : 
The return show a net increase of £104,473 on the year. There oath)—" J 3 added, They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can 17 
is a decrease of £660,000 on the customs, caused by the dimi- lpi fant ~ i bab Spee Geeem 
nution in the sugar duties; an increase of £1,351,000 on the Brepael ty 2 C. AYER & Co.. Lowell, Mass.. and sold ty 
excise; a decrease of £1,126,000 trom the — of the Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere ; 


y tax; and an iacrease of £290,000 in the 
total post-office JUDSON’S PILLS. 





316 Regent Street, London, 
OMces, { 6s W Street, New York 








Capita] and Surplus 
— already paid. 



















“Your Canpip Orryton.”—The Emperor of the French 
went up to M. Amedée Thierry, at the last reception, and 
ed him if he had received a copy of Casar. On hearing 
hat he had not, his Majesty said, “ You will permit me 

present you with one, I hope, and I may add that he who 
has your book must fear your criticism.” The fi 

years’ imprisonment that M. Rogeard was awarded for his poli- 
ical criticism and pasquinade ~ ie of Owsar perhaps passed 
hrough M. Thierry’s mind, and he must have felt in the same 
jituation as the gentleman who said to another, “I would 
nock down any man who ventured to doubt my statement, 
Now, as a friend, give me your candid opinion.” — Paris letter. 


This Campany pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
ured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Cannda 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Is a concentrated extract of the choice root, # 
combined with other substances of still 
alterative power as to afford an effectual antr 
dote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cam 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those wh? 
suffer from Strumous complaints, and that one 
which will accomplish their cure must prom, 
as «this has, of immense service to this large class 
mr afflicted fellow-citizens. How completely this com 
pound will do it has been proven by ex ment o& 
y of the worst cases to be found in the following com 
laints :— 
Scrofula, Scrofulous Swelling; and Sores, Skin Diseases, 
Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Eruptions, St. Anthony's Fir, 
Rose or Erysipelas, Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, 
orm, &c. 

; is or Venerial Disease is expelled from the system by tht 
prolonged use of this SanssPaRILLa, and the patient is leti 
comparative health. 

Female Diseases are caused by Scrofula in the blood, and are oF 

soon cured by this EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA. 

Do not discard this invaluable manaes, because you hare 

imposed upon by something pretending to be 

while it was not. When you have used AyeR’s—then, and nt 

ill then, will you know the virtues of Sarsaparilla. For minute 
ars of the diseases it cures, we refer you to Ayer’s Amer 

m Almanac, which the agent below named will furnish gratis # 

who call for it. 

Avan's CaTmartic PI.1s, er the ooze of Costivenses, Jann 

ce, Dys, ia, Indigestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, 

les, Eheumatism, Saaern eotting from Disordered Stomact, 
















































An Opp Fish —* * Turning the corner of a bend in tf, 
tream, I came suddenly upon an angler struggling wit}, 
heavy fish. That he would lose it I felt assured, from tlre al 
most clumsy manner in which he plied his tackle ; and f'pat it 
was really a whopper I knew from the strain upon the rod. 1 


























o sure of its capture that | had promised it shoul’, grace 
ble of an esteemed friend in the neighbourhocd ere long 
Still, l overcame at once every feeling of selfis'nness in the 
natter, and hastened to offer the loan of that which the angle 
did not, as far as I observed, possess~a landing.-net. The latter 
was, however, of no use, the fish with a power and subtlet 

eeping well down in the water and far out ofreach. Sud- 
denly it made a glorious dash for the opposite bank, and, not 
being checked, it reached it; and then, to the surprise of both 
of us, We saw a large water-rat, secured by the line, run al 

he dry land and suddenly disappear in one of the many hol 
pon the margin of the stream! I could not refrain from 
houting with laughter, in which merriment I certainly ex- 
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office. 
revenue is £4,100,000. Stamps are buoy- 
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